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The Vision of the program 


A highly distinguished and leading program in the field of English language and 
literature on the local and international levels. 
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The program of English language and literature adheres to National Academic 
Reference Standards in the field of English language and literature which enable 
its graduates for competition in the labor market and publishing international 


researches for serving the society and developing the environment within the 
framework of elevated values. 


Preface 


Civilization studies provide an in-depth examination of the development and 
accomplishments of one of the world's great civilizations through direct encounters with 
significant and exemplary documents and monuments. These sequences complement the 
literary and philosophical study of texts central to the humanities sequences, as well as 
the study of synchronous social theories that shape basic questions in the social science 
sequences. Their approach stresses the grounding of events and ideas in historical 
context and the interplay of events, institutions, ideas, and cultural expressions in social 
change. The courses emphasize texts rather than surveys as a way of getting at the ideas, 
cultural patterns, and social pressures that frame the understanding of events and 
institutions within a civilization. And they seek to explore a civilization as an integrated 
entity, capable of developing and evolving meanings that inform the lives of its citizens. 


This course is designed primarily for fourth-year students and its main focus is 
providing them with a bird's eye view of the British civilization during the Victorian Age 
and its aftermath via touching upon the most influential literary, intellectual and cultural 
movements during this controversial era. The present course, thus, aims to give fourth- 
year students an insight into life in the United Kingdom by shedding light on modernism 
and postmodernism as two major influential philosophical and intellectual movements 
that have shaped the British civilization as one of its most contentious epochs. Therefore, 
this course will be structured around political, social and cultural key concepts of 
modernism and postmodernism studied and explained alongside the Victorian Age and 
its aftermath. The British context would serve as an example to explain these notions 
since the country stands for an outstanding example from the English-speaking world. 


There will be a combination of lectures and in-class discussions of assigned readings. 
Short writing assignments and quizzes will be given out in class from time to time. 
Students are expected to participate in discussion and encouraged to ask questions and 
give comments on the readings when appropriate. 


The main objectives for this course: 


e The first is to provide students with a body of knowledge about some general key 
concepts. This knowledge is meant to be a background for your education and 
professional life. 

e The second objective is to help you become better writers, by asking you to 
identify problems, analyse materials, evaluate options, and make your own 
arguments and conclusions. This objective will be achieved via in-class short 
writing assignments and written exam dissertations. 

e The third objective is to encourage you to think critically. Civilisation and history 
are more than a compilation of facts. A historian does not only describe and tell 
stories of the past as they were recorded. The interpretation often influences the 
finished product. To understand the world, you need to know history, have your 


own interpretation of it and develop critical thinking skills decisive in shaping 
your future. 


Course structure: 
Part I: 
e The Victorian Age 
Part II: 
e Modernism and Postmodernism 


e Modernism vs. Victorianism 
e 20 century: Background and perspectives 


Part Ill 


e The Course Questions and Points of Discussion 
Part IV: 


e Selected Reading passages and Extracts 


Part I: 


The Victorian Age 


1837-1901 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE (1850-1900) 
An Introduction 
The Realistic Period in English Literature 


Literary Characteristics. 
1- The romantic revival had done its work, and England entered upon a new free period, 


in which every form of literature, from pure romance to gross realism, struggled for 
expression, though the age produced many poets, and two who deserve to rank among 
the greatest, nevertheless this is emphatically an age of prose. And since the number of 
readers has increased because of the spread of popular education, it is the age of the 
newspaper, the magazine, and the modern novel,-- the first two being the story of the 
world's daily life, and the last our pleasantest form of literary entertainment, as well as 
our most successful method of presenting modern problems and modern ideals. The 
novel in this age fills a place which the drama held in the days of Elizabeth; and never 
before, in any age or language, has the novel appeared in such numbers and in such 
perfection. 

2- [Moral Purpose] The second marked characteristic of the age is that literature, both in 
prose and in poetry, seems to depart from the purely artistic standard, of art for art's 
sake, and to be actuated by a definite moral purpose Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin 
were the teachers of England, they had faith in their message, and with the conscious 
moral purpose to uplift and to instruct. Even the novel breaks away from Scott's romantic 
influence, and first studies life as it is, and then points out what life may and ought to be. 
we find in almost every novel a definite purpose to sweep away error and to reveal the 
underlying truth of human life. The Victorian Age is emphatically an age of realism rather 
than of romance, a realism which strives to tell the whole truth, showing moral and 
physical diseases as they are, but holding up health and hope as the normal conditions of 
humanity. 

3- Idealism. It is somewhat customary to speak of this age as an age of doubt and 
pessimism, following the new conception of man and of the universe which was 
formulated by science under the name of involution. But some poets expressed faith in a 
world of conflicting ideas, Tennyson’s In Memoriam is like the rainbow after storm; and 
Browning seems better to express the spirit of his age in the courageous optimism of all 
his poetry. The great essayists, like Macaulay, Carlyle, Ruskin, and the great novelists, like 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, generally express a deeper faith in humanity. 


The Victorian Perio 


Portrait by Franz Xavier Winterhalter 


We are living in an age of transition.~John Stuart Mill 


The Old has passed away, but alas, the New appears not in its stead; the Time is still 
in pangs of travail with the New. 
~Thomas Carlyle 


Timeline 


1837: Coronation of Victoria 

1830: First Railroad operates between London and Manchester 

1837: Registration Act required that all births, deaths, and marriages be recorded, 
this allowed legislators to know the age of minors and restrict their working hours. 
1838: First regular steamship service across the Atlantic begins 

1840: The London Library opens 

1848: Marx and Engles’ Communist Manifesto is published 

1851: The Great Exhibition in London 

1859: Charles Darwin's Origin of Species is published 

1863: World's first subway system, the London Underground, opens 

1865: Transatlantic cable laid between London and New York 

1871: The University Test Act abolished the law that all academics and students at 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities had to be practicing members of the Anglican 
church. This opened the universities to suitable people of all faith. 

1876: Sandon’s Education Act created School Attendance Committees to encourage 
children to attend school and parents were made responsible for ensuring that their 
children received basic instruction. 

1891: Education is made free and compulsory for children under 13 

1901: First radio broadcast 

1901: Victoria dies 


Victorian Authors 
e Matthew Arnold 
» Emily Brontë 
> Charlotte Bronte 
* Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
e Robert Browning 
e Charles Dickens 
e George Eliot 


Introduction: 


The Victorian Era, spanning the duration of Queen Victoria’s rule from 1837-1901, is 
characterized by the expanding horizons of education and literacy, as well as by an 
increased desire of the people to question religion and politics. During this time period, 
publications such as Marx and Engles' Communist Manifesto in 1848 and Darwin's Origin 
of the Species in 1859, served as catalysts for political and religious controversy. These 
new notions of government and science signaled a turn from the idealism of the 
Romantics to a more empirical worldview. The Victorian era also marks a time of great 
economic growth, technological discovery, and industrialization. Many writers reacted to 
both the wonders of this Industrial Revolution as well as to the troubles of an 
industrialized society. Also during the Victorian Era, the influence of literature became 
more prevalent in society as reading evolved into a social pastime indicated by the 
increasing literacy rate. At the era’s beginning in 1837, it is estimated that approximately 
half of the adult male population was literate to a certain degree. Because of the new 
practices, compulsory education and technological advances in printing resulting in 
widely available reading materials, standard literacy was more or less universal by the 
end of the century (Greenblatt 993). 


Historical Context 


King William IV, who had acceded to the throne on the death of George IV in 1830, 
died without legitimate heir in 1837, and was succeeded by his niece, Victoria, the only 
child of George III's fourth son, Edward, Duke of Kent. Victoria was crowned Queen in 
1838, and died in 1901. However, because of the difficulties with precise periodisation, 
and the contiguity of events in the earlier 1830s with those that follow in Victoria’s reign, 
historians often include William IV’s monarchy in their conception of The Victorian 
Age*. The present chapter follows suit, while the last two years of the queen’s reign 
(1900-1). Historians also commonly divide the period into ‘Early Victorian’ (1830s- 
¢.1850: accelerating political and social reform; establishing the economic and 
infrastructural foundations on which later developments would build); ‘Mid-Victorian’ 
(1850s-c.1880: ‘Free Trade’ in full operation; many of the main social and cultural 
achievements of the period; imperial power in dynamic phase); and ‘Late Victorian’ 
(1880s-1901: proliferation of tensions and anxieties, decline in confidence; increase in 
imperial and economic competition from the United States and other European nation 
states; growth of industrial unrest and extra-parliamentary opposition; the exigence of 
the ‘Irish Question’).! 


1 Peter Widdowson, The Palgrave Guide to English Literature and Its Contexts: 1500-2000. Macmillan International 
Higher Education, 2004, p. 107. 


Victorian Literat 


As reading became less of a privilege of the wealthy and more of a pastime of the 
common British citizen, publications such as periodicals flourished. These magazines 
provided monthly installments of news articles, satiric essays, poetry and fiction. These 
serial publications enabled many authors to easily share their work with the public and 
helped launch the careers of prominent Victorian writers such as Dickens, Eliot, 
Tennyson, and the Brownings (Norton). Because literature was an accessible and 
pervasive part of Victorian society, studying it is crucial in understanding the attitudes 
and concerns of the people who lived during this era. Much of the writing during this time 
was a reaction to the rapidly changing notions of science, morality, and society. Victorian 
writers also reacted to the writings of previous generations. George Landow argues that 
the Victorians wanted to escape what they saw as ‘the excessive subjectivity of the 
Romantics’ while at the same time keeping their “individuality, originality, intensity, and, 
above all, sincerity.” Thus Victorian literature tries to combine the use of Romantic 
subjectivity (~1798-1830) with the objectivity of the Augustans (~ 1660-1798). Landow 
argues that the birth of the dramatic monologue and autobiographical fiction were used 
to bring personal experiences to literature without the author seeming self-obsessed. 


THE VICTORIAN NOVEL 


The novel could be considered one facet of the Victorians’ literary exploration. It 
continued to develop and eventually became the prominent medium for written 
expression. In the framework of the novel, realism emerged as a notable literary 
characteristic of the period and showcased this combination of Romantic subjectivity and 
Augustan objectivity. In her work Adam Bede, George Eliot writes, “let us have men ready 
to give the loving pains of a life to the faithful representing of commonplace things.” As 
exemplified in this quotation, Eliot, and other realist writers like Dickens, held the belief 
that the purpose of literature should be to accurately mirror the world and portray 
realistic scenes with complex, life-like characters. This movement illustrates the return 
to Augustan objectivity through the use of empiricism and observation of the surrounding 
world. (Landow) Yet, the influence of the Romantic movement on Victorian writers is 
seen though the style in which they present these observations. 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


While the novel was the dominant form of literature during the Victorian era, poets 
continued to experiment with style and methods of story-telling in their poems. Examples 
of this experimentation include long narrative poems (epic poems) and the dramatic 
monologue as seen primarily in the writing of Robert Browning. Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
England's poet laureate for a majority of the Victorian age, exemplified poetry of this era 
with his use of the dramatic monologue, a more lyrical style and a poetic voice that can 
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be described as “picturesque” due to his use of description and mood-creating imagery. 
Two other minor movements, the Pre-Raphaelites (1848-1860) and the Aestheticism and 
Decadence movement (1880-1900), developed in relation to one another during the 
Victorian era. The first developed when the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood wanted to create 
art for the modern age by practicing techniques of precision and simplicity in their 
written work. The movement of Aestheticism and Decadence began as a reaction to the 
Pre-Raphaelites. The members of this second movement believe, unlike the Pre- 
Raphaelites, that literature and poetry should be more reflective. This movement 
influenced poets such as Yeats and Hopkins. (Landow). 


Cultural Contexts 
«The Victorian Crisis of Fait! 


“between two worlds, one dead,/The other powerless to be born.” - Matthew Arnold 
A New Split Between Science and Religion 


e The Crisis of Faith refers to an event in the Victorian era in which much of Europe's 
middle class begins to doubt what is written in the book of Genesis as a reliable 
source in accordance of how the universe was created (Flynn). An important work 
to consider is written in 1802 by William Paley called Natural Theology: Or, 
Evid f the Exi | Attril f the Deity Coll if t] 
Appearances of Nature. Paley writes in the belief that God is the sole creator of the 
universe and that all existing species were created by God perfectly for his 
intended universal balance. Needless to say, this ideology denounces the 
possibility of evolution which would be suggested later by Charles Darwin in his 


work entitled On the Origin of Species in 1859 (Fyfe, van Wyhe). 


e Arelatively new science, geology, becomes popular in the Victorian Age which, like 
Darwin, diverts people’s opinions away from the ideologies of Paley. Geologists 
begin to discover concrete evidence of earth’s processes which did not add up to 
the events written about in the book of Genesis. In particular, there is a break 
through in geology proving that the earth is at least a thousand years older than 
the Bible suggests (Flynn). Accordingly, a tension emerges between the opposing 
religious men and newly popular men of science. Consider the way in which 
Richard Helmstadeter describes the crisis of faith as: “an intellectual and 
emotional upheaval, stemming from challenges to the hitoricity of the Bible, 
discoveries in geology and biology, and concerns about morality, or rather, the 
apparent lack of it, in nature. Science and religion, more precisely science and 
theology, were deemed to be ‘in conflict’, the battle lines clearly drawn.” However, 
this is certainly not to speak on behalf of every scientist and religious expert of the 
time. Evidently, even certain Evangelical religious figures begin to agree that the 
book of Genesis should not be taken literally over the recent scientific studies. 
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There is, needless to say, with the emergence of the growing popularity in geology 
in England, correspondingly religious geologists. Their study of geology ties to a 
greater purpose in interpreting the book of Genesis over again so as to keep the 
faith from being abandoned due to gaps in religious credibility (Fyfe, van Wyhe). 


Consider this excerpt from Matthew Arnold's poem “Dover Beach” 
emphasizing his bewilderment over his nation’s willing loss of its religious 


soul... 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


“Now our science tells our faith that she is shameful, and our Hopes that they are 
dupes; 


To elaborate on what was hinted upon above regarding the ideas of William 
Paley, it is important to note that his perception of the universe is very cut and 
dry; it could be described as very mechanical even. He opens his book by creating 
his argument in chapter one by hypothetically, describing an instance in which he 
stumbles across a stone in a vast heath. In asking the question how that stone got 
there, he says that for all he knew, the stone could have been there forever. Then 
he hypothetically alludes to a scene where he stumbles across a watch, and 
inquiring again how it got there. The answer is more involved: the main idea that 
Paley is hinting at in this watch example here is that every species was created by 
God perfectly for a reason, providing balance in the universe. The idea is that every 
part of the watch has a purpose which contributes to the greater use of telling time. 
Paley is describing his view of how the universe works by comparing it to how a 
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watch functions. He does state the notion more specifically to species, saying 
that “No animal, for instance, can have contrived its own limbs and senses; can 
have been the author to itself of the design with which they were constructed” 
(Hart). 


“There is Grandeur in this view of lifewith its several 

powers having been originally breathed by the creator 

into a few forms or into one...from so simple a beginning 

endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are being” 
(Darwin) 


Contradicting the idea of God being a sufficient explanation for the way the 
universe is ballenced, Charles Darwin would challenge the ideals preceeding his 
in Paley’s book. Darwin argues directly against the idea that everything was 
created by God perfectly, and the idea that evolving species would throw off the 
ballence of the universe. Think back to the watch example from Paley; he says that 
every part of the watch serves a purpose for its greater use. Darwin's ideals 
suggest that it is unrealistic to tie the universe to such a mechanical connotation 
as unchanging and the notion that change would bring about great disorder. 
Consider the following passage, 


the evolution of species: “In considering the Origin of Species, it is quite conceivable 
that a naturalist, reflecting on the mutual affinities of organic beings, on their 
embryological relations, their geographical distribution, geological succession, and 
other such facts, might come to the conclusion that each species had not been 
independently created, but had descended, like varieties, from other species. 
Nevertheless, such a conclusion, even if well founded, would be unsatisfactory, until 
it could be shown how the innumerable species inhabiting this world have been 
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modified so as to acquire that perfection of structure and co-adaptation which most 
justly excites our admiration”(Darwin) This passage shows on the personal level of 
Darwin, a criticism of the Naturalistic views that he formally accepted to be true; 
and also, how greatly he is to be creditied for contributing to such a time of 
modernizing scientific study which brought new light to mankind’s knowledge of 
the world. 


e The opening line in Darwin's On the Origin of Species sets up his contrast to 
Paley: “WHEN on board H:M.S. Beagle, as naturalist, I was much struck with certain 


facts in the distribution of the inhabitants of South America...” (Darwin). This quote 
is crucial in that it demonstrates the doubt of Naturalistic theory from the 
standpoint of someone who was once of the Naturalitic faith, but found it non- 
sensible to continue following, with much to be credited to the scientific 
advancement that he certainly is a part of. Further, it describes the voyage Darwin 
embarks on between 1831-1836 in which he set out to study different species 
from different areas of the earth. A particular species of interest to Darwin, he 
would find on the Galapagos Islands, the finch. Regarding the finch, Darwin alludes 
that although uncommon to those which are found on the mainland, it has evolved 
into its uniqueness and is still the same species. The foundation Darwin uses to 
demonstrate this is that their beak has been specifically accomodated in 
accordance to their diet, thus demonstrating the notion of evolving species 
(“Darwin and Evolution”). 


e Social Life in Victorian England 


Image Source: Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Social Classes 


The Victorian Era in Britain was dominated by the reign of Queen Victoria (1837-1901). 
Although it was a peaceful and prosperous time, there were still issues within the social 
structure. The social classes of this era included the Upper class, Middle class, and lower 
class. Those who were fortunate enough to be in the Upper class did not usually perform 
manual labor. Instead, they were landowners and hired lower class workers to work for 
them, or made investments to create a profit. This class was divided into three 
subcategories: Royal, those who came from a royal family, Middle Upper, important 
officers and lords, and Lower Upper, wealthy men and business owners (Victorian 
England Social Hierarchy). 


external image blacksmith.jpg 


The expansion of the Middle class during this time was due to the rapid growth of 
cities and the economy. It was also referred to as the Bourgeoisie, and consisted of those 
who had skilled jobs to support themselves and their families. Merchants and 
shopkeepers became popular occupations as trade, both domestic and overseas, 
flourished. The large scale of new industries such as railroads, banks, and government 
meant that more labor was needed to make sure the cities were able to function (Loftus). 
The white collar professions had the ability to move up in the corporate rankings and 
earn a higher salary. It was helpful to have connections to those in powerful positions as 
they were able to get jobs more easily. Moreover, the Middle class was also divided into 
two categories, higher level and lower level. People from the lower middle class typically 
worked for those in the Higher level (Victorian England Social Hierarchy). 


The Working class consisted of unskilled laborers who worked in brutal and 
unsanitary conditions (Victorian England Social Hierarchy). They did not have access to 
clean water and food, education for their children, or proper clothing. Often, they lived on 
the streets and were far from the work they could get, so they would have to walk to 
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where they needed to get to. Unfortunately, many workers resorted to the use of drugs 
like opium and alcohol to cope with their hardships (Thomas). 


The Under-class were those who were helpless and depended on the support of 
others. The poor and young orphans relied on donations to survive (Victorian England 
Social Hierarchy). Some women who were unskilled and could not get any jobs became 
prostitutes in order to make a living. As they were extremely controversial, Parliament 
voted to pass the “Contagious Diseases Act” (1864, 1866, 1869) which allowed 
prostitution in military towns, but meant the women had to be forcibly checked for 
diseases (Landow). The act was meant to protect the men from contracting diseases; not 
the women from being harmed. This mistreatment created a strong feminist movement 
among Victorian women who yearned for fair treatment. Finally in 1885, Parliament 
passed the “Criminal Law Amendment Act”, which raised the age of consent and 
prohibited the use of brothels (Landow). 


Children-related Issues 
Child Labor 


During the Victorian Age, there was an early baby boom, which led to not only an 
increase in population, but also an advancement of industrialization. The progression of 
England as a society led to a greater demand for labor from both adults and children. 
Children took on hard-working jobs as coal miners, chimney sweepers, farm workers and 
domestic servants. Some children were even forced to take on the role of a railroad 
worker due to the invention of The Railway brought by the Industrial Revolution (Find 


out more about industrialization in England at The Impact of the Railway on Victorian 
England). 


Child labor became an overarching issue in the early 1800s due to a lack of effort to 
improve working conditions by the upper class. Because the government was influenced 
by the wealthy to invest in luxury rather than promote protection for laborers, many 
children suffered at work. The most brutal form of child labor took place in coal mines. 
Children were required to work 12 to 18 hours a day in mines that were infested with 
rats and disease, and had poor ventilation. Such harsh working conditions led to the 
development respiratory problems and an increase in mine disasters/casualties. 


It was not until at least thirty years later when reformers began to take action against 
child labor. In 1875, The New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was 
founded as the first child protective agency in the world. This organization set the tone 
for social reform and ultimately, saved children from a life of cruelty and hardship. 
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Bastardy/Childcare 


The term illegitimacy became popular in English society, as the population continued 
to expand. Many parents, especially those of the lower class, were unable to support and 
account for their children due to poverty and unstable marriages. It was also common for 
individuals to have children out of wedlock. A child was considered a “bastard” in a case 
where the male would leave all support and care of the child to the female. Bastardy 
became an issue for children-it led to an unstable home life and more importantly, limited 
an equal opportunity to education. As a result, the Bastardy Clause was enacted to issue 
“relief” for illegitimate children; however it enhanced the illegitimacy of children. 


The Bastardy Clause, also known as the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, prohibited 
parishes from granting unwed mothers any relief. The law forced women and their 
children, without fathers, to enter workhouses that granted them a horrible reputation. 
However, there were some people who accepted the law as it would provide food and 
clothing for the poor, as well as schooling for children. 


As the poor women could not afford to support their children, most chose to work as 
servants and lived in their employers’ homes without their children, Their wages would 
pay these other women, called Baby Farmers, to raise their children. The system 
functioned well until industrialization and urbanization led to a greater need for different 
kinds of paid fosterage. Mothers were determined to keep working in the city as wages 
were higher, but chose to keep their children in villages and towns with total strangers 
where conditions were safer, Unfortunately, this form of abandonment led to worsened 
treatment of children, and prolonged child labor. 


Important Authors and Literature 
Charles Dickens 


Charles Dickens was not just one of the first great English novelists. By using his 
writings as a means to defend the vulnerable people of the Victorian Era and criticize the 
societal structure of the time, he was also a huge contributor to several important social 
reforms. The social conscious he developed in his adult years led to some of the most 
influential pieces of literature the Victorian Era had seen, such as Great Expectations, The 
Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, and many more. Although he was not the first to use his 
skills in writing to address the issues in English society, he was by far the most successful. 
Dickens was able to bring to light a serious issue that England itself could not see, and 
with the spread and increased fame of his works people everywhere were beginning to 
see that something had to be done (Diniejko). 
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Thomas Hardy 


Thomas Hardy was one of the first “realist” novelists of the Victorian Era. His use of 
powerful emotions and pessimistic views was highly criticized because no one had ever 
read something like it before. Most novelists up to Hardy’s point were laid-back, 
accepting-natured optimists. Works such as The Return of The Native, Far from the 
Madding Crowd, and Tess of the d'Urbervilles introduced characters with such deep and 


intense emotion (whether it was slightly comedic or very tragic) that most writers before 
him failed to do. Hardy was also considered a social critic of sorts, identifying the low 
standards of living that the poor endured in the industrial cities. The mix of realism and 
social criticism in one style of writing was the reason why Thomas Hardy was one of the 
most influential and important authors of the Victorian Era (Allingham). 


George Eliot 


George Elliot was a third author who used literature not simply just to entertain, but 
also to inform people of the conditions of people in the society around her. Growing up in 
a hectic and interesting environment herself, Mary Ann Evans (who's pen names was 
George Elliot) used her stories to study how environments, especially social 
environments, affect people and their character. Elliot, who was a fan of art and its 
origins, believed that any form of art should be based off of life rather than other pieces 
of art. For instance, The Mill on the Floss was taken and modeled from her real-life 
experience of being rejected by her friends and family for her common-law marriage. 
Although she was also an influential author of the Victorian Era, she criticized authors 
like Dickens and Austen on their styles of writing (Allingham). 


Women 
Q yi : 


Queen Victoria reigned over the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland from 
May 24th, 1819 until her death on January 22nd. 1901. She came to represent femininity 
that was revolved around the family, motherhood, and respectability, the idea that the 
woman’s responsibilities were to love and respect her husband before anything, and 
perform all of the duties and chores for the household. Herself, her husband Albert, and 
their many children became an icon of late-19th-century middle class femininity and 
domesticity. 


“Separate Spheres” 


During this period, the roles of men and women became more sharply defined than 
they had ever been in history. Rather than women working alongside the men in family 
businesses, the 19th century saw an increase in men commuting away to their places of 
work, leaving the women home all day to oversee the household. This ideology of men 
and women occupying “Separate Spheres” was supported by the idea that there were 
“natural” characteristics of men and women that suited each for different roles. Women, 
considered physically weaker yet morally superior, best suiting them for the domestic 
sphere. 


Marriage and Sexuality 


Women could not seem too focused on finding a husband, lest it appeared they had a 
worrying amount of sexual desire. Women were meant to only desire marriage in that it 
allowed them to become mothers rather than for any sexual or emotional satisfaction. 
Women had no choice but to stay pure until marriage, usually not even being allowed to 
speak to a man unless there was a married woman chaperoning. 


Girls typically married in their early to mid 20’s to a groom around 5 years older than 
them in order to reinforce the “natural” hierarchy between the sexes. 


After a woman married, her rights and property ceased to remain her own. Everything 
that she owned now belonged to her husband, including her body, property, and money. 


Roles of Upper-Class Women 


The responsibilities of upper-class and aristocratic women were limited because of 
the common opinion that they were weak. These women had a range of servants to 
perform the domestic chores for them, so they usually just had to oversee them. An 
everyday task of upper-class women was accepting and paying visits, as well as 
organizing dinner parties for their friends and family. These were occasions where 
women could prove their homemaking skills and good taste, and to serve as symbols to 
others about their social status. 


Roles of Working/Lower Class Women 


These women were distinguished from the upper class by having less education and 
fewer opportunities. Most women worked in domestic service, either as a cook, maid, or 
laundress to a wealthier woman. Other women were employed as barmaids, waitresses, 
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chambermaids, and washerwomen. To be able to go to work, mothers would often pay 
other women, usually very elderly or very young, to watch their children.Working women 
could not afford to pay for servants, so besides their actual jobs they had to do all of the 
household chores themselves. This was used as evidence to support that women should 
not belong in the workplace, because their families were not being properly taken care 
of. 


Crime 


By the start of the Victorian Era, it had become clear that the prevalence of crime in 
England was an issue that needed to be addressed. “The industrial revolution put new 
pressures on society, leading to violence. Collective living led to collective organization, 
which helped to create social disorder on a larger scale” (Bloy). However, while the need 
for a police force was evident, it wasn’t until 1829, when Robert Peele sponsored the 
Metropolitan Police Act, that the beginnings of a resolution were reached. 


The result of the Act was the Metropolitan Police, headquartered at Scotland Yard. One 
of the earliest uniformed police forces, they replaced military troops and militia as the 
peacekeeping force in the London metropolitan area (although they had no jurisdiction 
in the City of London, itself). In early years, the police had minimal authority, but their 
jurisdiction grew during the following forty years. For example, they were given the 
authority to arrest nuisance boys and street musicians (British Library Board), board 
vessels, enter gaming establishments, patrol fairs, and perform search and seizures 
(National Archives). 


Such authority was needed, as crime rates were high. Evidence of the pervasiveness 
of criminal activity is found in The Night Side of London (1858), written by J. Ewing 
Richie. Ritchie provides the following statistics for 1856: “it appears that in all 73,240 
persons were taken into custody, of whom 45,941 were males, and 27,209 were females; 
18,000 of the apprehensions were on account of drunkenness, 8160 for unlawful 
possession of goods, 7021 for simple larceny, 6763 for common assaults, 2194 for 
assaults on the police; 4303 women were taken into custody as prostitutes” (Banerjee). 
Even these high numbers might be an underestimate as the poor often failed to report 
crimes due to a lack of faith in the police force (Emsley). 


This distinction between the wealthy and the poor with respect to law enforcement 
stemmed in part from the new concept of a ‘criminal class.’ In the minds of the upper 
classes, the members of this underworld lived in the filth of the East End and consisted of 
the poorest members of society. They “lived entirely on the proceeds of crime and preyed 
upon the respectable people of the West End of London” (Beaven & Pulham). This idea 
was popularized by authors such as Charles Dickens, and is best evidenced in Oliver 
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Twist, where the likes of Fagin and his boys live in squalor and spend their time robbing 
wealthy gentlemen. 


After the formation and growth of the police force, crime began to decline. The 
penalties inflicted seemed to be a sufficient deterrent to criminal behavior. Punishments 
ranged from imprisonment or flogging to capital punishment, and the introduction of 
psychiatry to the judicial system led to experimental treatments such as is 
olation, bible study, and forced silence (Emsley). Others, such as Abel Magwitch in 
Dickens’ Great Expectations, were transported to Australia to serve their prison sentence. 


Although crime rates were decreasing, several crime sprees occurred in the late 1800s 
that were highly publicized and caused social unrest. For example, in the 1850s and 60s, 
multiple robberies accompanied by garroting took place. These violent events caused 
many, particularly those in the upper classes, to panic. Garroting became a common point 
of conversation, poems were written from the perspective of the garroter, and spiked 
collars were designed and marketed to protect the wearer (Dictionary of Victorian 
London). 


Newspapers sensationalized the violence, particularly if there was a sexual 
component to the crime, and people became obsessed with criminals such as Jack the 
Ripper. Jack the Ripper gained his infamy by murdering at least five prostitutes, four of 
whom he brutally mutilated, in the fall of 1888. The murderer was suspected of leaving 
chalk messages and sending letters, and while these actions were never confirmed, they 
made for dramatic reading. 


e Aestheticism 
Art for Art's sake 
[...] 
e Nature in the Late-Victorian Imagination 


If you have ever read the Romantic lyrical poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Keats 
and compared it to the poems of late-Victorians such as Thomas Hardy, then you might 
be surprised at how nature became completely reinvented within less than a century. The 
Victorian Age witnessed a radical metamorphosis in artistic representations of the 
natural world from inspirational and benevolent to malignant and competitive. The 
pastoral, imagistic treatment of nature as a sublime force akin to a god was usurped by 
the idea ofa nature that was indifferent to human lives. It also gained a persona. No longer 
was nature simply an environment; it was an autonomous agent that could exact its will 
on living beings. This new, pessimistic model can clearly be seen in poems like Alfred, 
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Lord Tennyson's In Memoriam (1837-38), an elegy to his friend Arthur Hallam, with lines 
like “Nature, red in tooth and claw,” which evoke a blood-thirsty conception of the world. 
Other popular poets also explored the theme of doubt and uncertainty in nature, such as 


in Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach” (1851), which reads, 


e „For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain (Il. 30-34) 


e This harsh, fatalistic language is a reflection of what is commonly called Victorian 
pessimism. Gone is the nurturing manna of the Wordsworth’s lake district. Arrived 
is the merciless wilderness where only the strong prevail. 

e Although it is often claimed that Darwin was the catalyst of Victorian pessimism, 
it is important to note that these two poems were published before 1859, the 
year On the Origin of Species was released. While Darwin’s work was preceded 
earlier in the century by the geological studies of Charles Lyell and the writings of 
German anthropologists such as David Strauss who drew similar conclusions 
about the origins of life, the pessimism has no one cause. Tennyson and Arnold 
were merely antennae for a sense of uncertainty, closely tied to understandings of 
the link between faith and nature, that had been gestating for several decades. 


[4] 
e - eli t o 


The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was a seven member group of poets, artists, and 
critics that formed in response to the Royal Academy. They found the Royal Academy to 
be shallow and uninspired and drew their own inspiration from 14th and 15th century 
Italian art. They believed in a more spiritual, realistic approach to art- values that were 
common in the 15th century- and took issue with the Classical style popularized by 
Raphael- thus the name Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. (“Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood”) 
The Brotherhood set out to create to new and refreshing art for the modern age. They 
challenged the contemporary conventions of art. The Brotherhood prized an almost 
photo-realistic accuracy, even to lesser elements of the painting such as those in the 
foreground, and they did so in a brilliant, lively color palette. They drew inspiration from 
literary greats such as Shakespeare, Keats, and Tennyson. The members also openly 
encouraged the pursuit of all art- not just certain fields. They maintained that art is all 
encompassing and that artists should pursue a variety of forms, whether it be painting, 
poetry, or literature (Landow). 
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-< The Realistic Novel in the Victorian E 


The Realistic Novel and its Formation 


The realistic novel was quite different than what has been seen with earlier literature. 
The most popular form of literature had always been poetry. The realistic novel changed 
that. This form of literature used journalistic techniques in order to make the literature 
something closer to real life with facts and general stereotypes of human nature. The 
attention to detail was made to just report the facts, not commenting or judging on the 
scene or character. 


The novels were about the common man, which also happened to be the struggles of 
the lower class. These struggles usually included a lower class citizen trying to gain 
upward mobility. Thus, a subgenre called Social Realism was born. One of the most 
popular novels of this time is in the Social Realism genre. In Charles Dickens Great 
Expectations, the novel goes through a boy named Pip’s life, as he unexpectedly comes 
into money and is asked to become a gentleman. The novel follows Pip’s struggles, and 
focuses on telling the whole truth about the character, both his good and bad actions and 
the reasons behind them. He was meant to be a very tangible person, one that the average 
person of this time could relate to. Pip was written to be very “real”, with all his flaws and 
positive attributes. 


The Rise of the Novel 


Prior to the Victorian Era, poetry had been the dominant form of literature. However, 
changes in class structure saw the novel rise in popularity. As the middle class expanded 
and more people became literate, the popularity of the novel exploded. These works also 
became more accessible as a result of the Industrial Revolution and the expansion of 
newspapers and the periodical press. Most notably, the works of Charles Dickens were 
frequently serialized in newspapers or journals, his first being Pickwick Papers in 1836. 
As a result of this serialization and a focus on character rather than plot, Dickens’ works 
are sometimes criticized for having weak plots. The subject matter of realistic Victorian 
novels also helped increase their popularity. Dickens particularly would portray the lives 
of working class people, creating characters that the new rising middle class audience 
could relate to. The realistic Victorian novel focused on characters and themes such as 
the plight of the poor and social mobility that was being afforded to a new middle class 
and the rising middle class were eager to consume these novels. 
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Evolution of the Realistic Victorian Novel 


Queen Victoria's reign lasted until 1901 and the literature that was being produced 
closer to the turn of the century shared few characteristics with the earlier works of the 
Victorian Era, Those writers at the end of the Victorian Era such as Oscar Wilde and 
Thomas Hardy. The novelists at the turn of the century continued to explore the problems 
in English social life, but explored other key themes as well. The greatest departure from 
the early Victorian era came from these authors exploration of themes such as sexuality 
and a focus on the ways in which science and technology would revolutionize the world 
in the upcoming century. 


Characteristics of the Realistic Victorian Novel 


e An emphasis on the here and now 

¢ Attention to specific action and verifiable consequences 

e Realists evoke common actions, present surface details, and emphasize the 
minor catastrophes of the middle class 

e They employ simple direct language and write about issues of conduct 

e Characterization is very important. There is often an abundance of characters 
and social types 


What is Realism? 


Quite obviously, the genre of realism is dedicated to identifying what is real and what 
is not. But, what exactly is “real?” Literature in Realism defines reality as something that 
exists prior to, and completely separate from, human thought or speech. Therefore, it is 
literature’s responsibility to accurately interpret and represent reality. As literature 
attempts to do this, it simultaneously depicts the anxieties, desires, and achievements of 
the Victorian time period. While Realism certainly encompasses its own unique ideas, the 
genre continued to utilize the strengths of empiricism and romanticism. For example, the 
topic of nature is still focused upon, but realistic literature acknowledges the fact that the 
human mind is a separate entity from nature. Therefore, realistic literature aims to 
answer the question of how the mind can possibly know and/or understand nature 
accurately. There are two main theories that assist in answering that question. 
Realism began as a literary movement in response to and as a departure from the idealism 
of the Romantic period. Realism emerged in literature in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, most predominantly in novels. Realism was characterized by its attention to 
detail, as well as its attempt to recreate reality as it was. As a result, plot was no longer 
the central to the focus of the author, but rather creating interesting and complex 
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characters took precedence. Realism also placed an emphasis on describing the material 
and physical details of life, as opposed to the natural world as characterized by the 
Romantic period. Many Realistic novelists veered away from the softer aspects of 
Romanticism, such as intense tenderness and idealism, because they believed those 
characteristics misrepresented the harsh realities of life. Realism emphasizes accurate 
descriptions of setting, dress, and character in ways that would have appeared 
inappropriate to earlier authors. Realism, which emphasizes the importance of the 
ordinary person and the ordinary situation, generally rejects the heroic and the 
aristocratic and embraces the ordinary workingclass citizen. 


Criticisms of Realism 


The Realistic novel was very bold compared to the literature before its time. The 
realistic novel was meant to be like real life, so the literature would hold things in it that 
were taboo before, such as masturbation. It also showed a lot of the unfortunate events. 
Critics complained of authors only focusing on the negative, that focusing on the things 
that were falling apart were too unpleasant. Realistic novels, like real life, didn’t always 
have a happy ending. It was also noted that not much really happened in the plot of the 
novels. The attention to detail of the character led to little plot development and payoff. 


Representational vs. Revelation Theories and the Importance of the Word “Idea” 


Representational theories are specifically concerned with what separates the mind 
from the world surrounding it. Revelation theories, on the other hand, are more 
interested in the immediate knowledge of what is considered real, invoking either 
perception or intuition to achieve that knowledge. Moreover, in this light, it is equally 
important to acknowledge the word “idea.” How exactly does one define the word? In 
Victorian Realism, “idea” can be interpreted in two equally meaningful ways: perceptual 
or linguistic representation. From these concepts, one can see the very direct influence of 
Lockean principles, which affirm that words function as representatives. To genuinely 
understand Victorian Realism, it is almost necessary to first acknowledge that nothing is 
“real,” (a revelation, as it were). Following that understanding is the comprehension of 
the paramount concept of representation: nothing is real until the human mind perceives 
it and assigns it valuable meaning. 


Sometimes, Victorian realists of this time period admitted to being quite overwhelmed 
by the idea of a gap existing between the human mind and the rest of the world, or reality. 
One such realist, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, an English poet and artist, acknowledged how 
frightening this doctrine was, but at the same time, he expressed attraction to it as well. 
It seemed that he found these representational theories to be endlessly fascinating, as he 
came to realize that his artistic products might be entirely divorced from reality and the 
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world around him. Perhaps it can comfort an artist, if he is able to produce something 
beautiful through his own subjective interpretation of reality. It can’t be an easy feat to 
create such art, and subsequently allow others, and even one’s self, to search for 
significance and meaning under the physical surface. 


e Victorian Realistic Art - Linnell, Harvest Moon, 1858 


One of the most famous realistic writers, Charles Dickens, directed his attention 
more towards revelation theories than the representational. On the topic of reality 
being understood as what is immediately available to one’s senses, Dickens further 
highlighted the importance of memory, which he described as a kind of vision, or way 
of seeing the world. Moreover, in his narrative-style novel Great Expectations, 
memory is a key concept in the story, as Pip recalls all of the events from memory. 
Some readers complain about the fact that the novel does not offer anyone's 
perspective other than Pip’s, but it is highly likely that Dickens chose to do this on 
purpose. He viewed memory and revelation theories as very important to realistic 
literature, and a narrative could be described as a kind of “written memory.” To write 
the novel from such a perspective begs an important and highly relevant question 
from the readers: How do we know that Pip’s descriptions and thoughts are accurate 
representations of reality? The honest answer is that we simply do not, and this kind 
of ambiguity leads to very interesting discussions about Victorian Realism. 


Charles Dickens, 1858 
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e Narratives and Suspense 


Narratives were an extremely popular style of writing for Victorian Realism, as it 
easily invoked all the theories described above. Along with challenging the notion of 
what is real and what is not, comes the impression of suspense experienced by the 
readers. By suspense, the obvious interpretation of the word means that the reader 
experiences tension and anxiety throughout the perusal of a story, but an attractive 
one that motivates him to read further. At the same time, though, suspense also refers 
to the action of actually suspending judgment as both a Victorian reader and writer. 
But what is meant by “judgment?” Of course, it is only human nature to judge a piece 
of literature as one reads it, but in the topic of Victorian Realism, the judgment that 
should be suspended is actually referring to judgment of what the speaker in a 
narrative is portraying as “real.” Moreover, the reader is expected to take what the 
narrator says at face value. Additionally, judgment must also be suspended as a reader 
makes assumptions based upon his unique beliefs. Doing so brings us back to the 
earlier definition of suspense, in which the reader is meant to feel anxious about the 
rising action in a narrative. If a reader refuses to suspend his judgment in his 
assumptions, beliefs, and subjective interpretations of reality, he will not experience 
the pleasures of suspense that are meant to be felt. 


For example, in Dickens's Great Expectations, a great deal of suspense arises from 
the fact that Pip does not know, for the majority of the novel, who his benefactor is. 
The pleasure of reading the novel comes from readers’ guesswork about the identity 
of the benefactor. In general, when a secret emerges in Victorian fiction, and the 
suspense is lifted, things often turn out to be entirely different than what was 
expected. This realization is meant to be enjoyable for the reader, as it has most likely 
kept his attention while he has read the story. Also, in Great Expectations, the very fact 
that there are two different endings to the novel serves to create suspense for readers, 
and further promotes more thought-provoking discussion. 


e The End of Realism 


Realism characterized such a valiant parting from what readers had come to imagine 
from the novel. Critics, in some occasions, reasoned that Realism seemed to focus largely 
on any negative views of life. Things “falling apart” was a large captivation to most, 
however, it was quite the opposite for others. In some cases, readers were complaining 
about how in realistic fiction, there wasn’t much of interest happening. Their concern was 
also about how everything seemed to be more about talking and there wasn’t enough 
action to back anything up. Henry James, as a prime example, was criticized for his 


loquaciousness. 


e Realism had turned to Naturalism towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


With Naturalism, writers defined their character using their heredity and history. 
Qualities that people found distasteful in Realism, which was the fixation with character 
and the thoroughly dull plots, was intensified by Naturalism. The impact was uniquely 
because of Charles Darwin's theory of evolution that inspired other writers to branch out 
into something that differs from Realism. Whereas Realism seeks only to describe 
subjects as they really are, naturalism also endeavors to govern “scientifically” the 
underlying forces, like the heredity and history, manipulating all of the actions of the 
subjects. 


e Popularity of the Realistic Victorian Novel 


The most popular novels of the Victorian age were realistic, thickly plotted, crowded 
with characters, and long. Describing contemporary life and entertainment for the middle 
class. According to Merriam Webster, popularity is the “state of being liked, enjoyed, 
accepted, or done by a large number of people”. So the popularity of the realistic Victorian 
Novel would be entirely dependent on the people who read them. For example, Charles 
Dickens’ novel Great Expectations was originally released weekly in newspaper 
publications and people enjoyed it so much that it became in high demand quickly, and 
eventually it was turned into a one novel. The realistic Victorian novels became popular 
because it was the first time characters in a novel were similar and connected to the 
people of the middle class. 


e Newspapers, Press, and Publishing: 


One very important source of information on the realistic novel’s popularity are the 
newspapers that wrote about them. In the Penny Illustrated Paper and Illustrated Times 
there are two different instances, with two different articles, where Charles Dickens’s 
popularity and worth are celebrated, years after his death in 1870 (1892 and 1894), 


The number of periodicals that were produced were greatly increased during this time 
period. By the early 19th century, there were 52 London papers and over 100 other titles. 
There was a massive growth in overall circulation of major events, information and 
weekly publication of literature. In 1802 and 1815 the tax on newspapers was increased. 
Unwilling to pay this fee, hundreds of untaxed newspapers made their appearance. The 
development of the press was greatly assisted by the gradual abolition of the taxes on 
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periodicals. Both of these developments made the newspaper more affordable to a 
greater percentage of the population. 


Resource: 


e The book publishing industry grew throughout the 19th century. There was a 
dramatic increase in literacy along with the growth of libraries and public schools. 
This provided a rapidly growing market for books. The introduction of 
technological advances allowed more volume at less cost. During the 19th century, 
big publishing firms emerged and some of these companies remain active in the 
industry today. 

e Inthe 19th century practices of paying authors began to standardize. Publishers 
paid a percentage based on the price of the book and number of books sold. During 
the Victorian period, the communication industry including publishing and 
printing of books accelerated the processes of economic, social and cultural 
change by dramatically increasing the volume and speed of which information, 
news and entertainment flowed through society. 


e Rise of Feminism and Important Female Novelists 


The Victorian Era was a period of great social and political reform, especially 
regarding the role of women. Women began actively seeking equal social and legal rights 
as men, and one of the main ways they attempted to draw attention to their plight was 
through writing. Women wrote in order to make a living, contribute to the literary world, 
and most importantly change British society and fight for women’s rights. Voting and 
property rights, education opportunities, and employment restrictions were all issues 
women of 19th century Britain faced. Many women decided to address the issues in 
writing and publishing their work in order to make their voices heard and demand 
equality. As a result, Feminism started to gain momentum out of the frustration women 
faced with the openly unfair and worsening social and political situation (“I Take Up My 
Pen”). Some of the more popular female novelists of this time include Charlotte Bronte 
and George Eliot. Many women of the Victorian Era published their work anonymously 
or under pseudonyms to ensure that their works would be given the same merit that 
works by male authors were granted. Using gender ambiguous pseudonyms, which all of 
the Bronte sisters did, allowed female novelists the freedom to create characters exactly 
the way they wanted without fear of being disrespected or not taken seriously because 
they were created by women, 
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The idea of the “New Woman” was also popular during the Victorian Era and served 
as a significant cultural icon, The New Woman was the opposite of the stereotypical 
Victorian Woman who was uneducated, reliant entirely on a man, and led an entirely 
domestic life. Instead, the New Woman was intelligent, independent, educated, and self- 
supporting. This ideology played a significant role in important social changes that would 
lead to redefining gender roles, improving women’s rights, and overcoming masculine 
supremacy. New Woman novels generally focused on rebellious women and were known 
for voicing dissatisfaction with the Victorian woman's position in marriage and society 
overall. They strive to redefine a woman’s role in marriage and other societal norms, as 
well as fix the relationships between the sexes and support women’s professional 
aspirations (Diniejko). 


Charlotte Bronte was one of the most prominent Realistic Victorian novelists and 
published most of her work under the gender neutral pseudonym “Currer Bell”. In her 
novels, Bronte created strong female heroines who possessed free thought, intellect, and 
strong moral character. She wrote for the women she saw as being oppressed by society, 
which included teachers, governesses, and spinsters. She felt that all of these women 
were imprisoned by society or circumstances beyond their control, and Bronte was 
impelled to speak out for them in her writing (Lowes). Unmarried, middle-class women 
either had to turn to prostitution or be a governess in order to earn a living. However, a 
governess has no security of employment, received minimal wages, and was isolated in 
the household with the label of being somewhere in-between a family member and a 
servant. The large amount of middle-class women who had to resort themselves to the 
ambiguous role of governess lead to a rise in popularity of the governess novel because 
it explored a woman’s role in society (“The Victorian Age”). The most popular example of 
a governess novel would be Charlotte Bronte’s novel Jane Eyre, which is a fictional 
autobiography of the orphan Jane Eyre as she matures and becomes a governess at 
Thornfield manor. Jane is rebellious, resourceful, and brave woman, despite all the 
obstacles that stand in her way in a male-dominated society. Jane ultimately falls in love 
with Rochester, but breaks away from society because she marries him out of love and 
not for the labels or security of aman and money that it provides. Jane respects Rochester 
and doesn't compromise her morals or her personality just to satisfy him, which Bronte 
believed to be very important (Lowes). 
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Charlotte Bronte 


e “While we did not like to declare ourselves women, because—without at that time 
suspecting that our mode of writing and thinking was not what is called ‘feminine’ 
— we had a vague impression that authoresses are liable to be looked on with 
prejudice;”- Charlotte Bronte on why women writers used pseudonyms 


Piihi Victorian hot) 1 Their Realistic Novels: 


e Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) 
eJane Eyre 
« Charles Dickens (1812-1870) 
Great Expectations 
¢Pickwick Papers 
s.Oliver Twist 
ə George Elliot (really Mary Evans) (1819-1890) 
«Middlemarch 
+ Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) 
eJude The Obscure 


Neo-Victoriani 1 The New Realistic Novel 


The Neo-Victorian movement began as a revival of the social and literary elements of 
the Victorian Era, A Neo-Victorian Novel is a novel written in modern times that takes 
place in the 19th century and usually puts a spin on the characteristics of the Victorian 
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Era. More often than not, these novels will point out and bring to light some of the follies 
of the Victorian Era. Another quality of Neo-Victorian writing is that it often tells the 
intimate stories of those who were not the center of Victorian novels because of social 
constructs, such as, women and servants. For an example, these novels bring to light the 
fact that woman were sexual and powerful beings, during a time period where that was 
not believed. 


Charles Dickens has been thoroughly discussed throughout this page as the 
representative Victorian Realistic Novelist. Therefore, “Girl in A Blue Dress” by Gaynor 
will be the Neo-Victorian Novel that will represent the reimagining of the Victorian Era 
because Dicken’s life is the subject of it. “Girl in a Blue Dress” was written in 2008 and 
takes place in 1870. It is inspired by the life and marriage of Catherine and Charles 
Dickens; represented by Dorothea and Alfred Gibson in the novel. This novel reimagines 
the mistreatment and eventual exile of Catherine at the end of her and Charles's marriage. 
However, this novel sets Catherine, or Dorothea, as the narrator and protagonist of the 
story; giving us the inner thoughts and feelings of this devoted woman. 


+ SOME OTHER REALISTIC NEO-VICTORIAN NOVELS TO LOOK 
AT: 

e Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) 
“Mrs. Dalloway” 

e “The Waves” 

e “To The Light House” 

e Sarah Waters (1966-present) 
“Fingersmith”- takes place in the 19th century, written in 2002. 

e John Fowles (1926-2005) 
“The French Lieutenant's Woman"- takes place in the mid-19th century, written 
in 1969, 

+ A.S. Byatt (1936-present) 
“Angels and Insects: Morpho Eugenia”- takes place in 1860, written in 1992. 


Main Source: 


Greenblatt Stephen and Meyer Howard Abrams. The Norton Anthology of English 
Literature, Volume 3, W.W. Norton, 2012. 
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Part Il: 


e Modernism and Postmodernism 


e Modernism vs. Victorianism 


e 20 century: Background and perspectives 
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Modernism 


The Modernist Period in English Literature occupied the years from shortly after the 
beginning of the twentieth century through roughly 1965. In broad terms, the period was 
marked by sudden and unexpected breaks with traditional ways of viewing and 
interacting with the world. Experimentation and individualism became virtues, where in 
the past they were often heartily discouraged. Modernism was set in motion, in one sense, 
through a series of cultural shocks. The first of these great shocks was the Great War, 
which ravaged Europe from 1914 through 1918, known now as World War One. At the 
time, this “War to End All Wars” was looked upon with such ghastly horror that many 
people simply could not imagine what the world seemed to be plunging towards. The first 
hints of that particular way of thinking called Modernism stretch back into the nineteenth 
century. As literary periods go, Modernism displays a relatively strong sense of cohesion 
and similarity across genres and locales. Furthermore, writers who adopted the Modern 
point of view often did so quite deliberately and self-consciously. Indeed, a central 
preoccupation of Modernism is with the inner self and consciousness. In contrast to the 
Romantic world view, the Modernist cares rather little for Nature, Being, or the 
overarching structures of history. Instead of progress and growth, the Modernist 
intelligentsia sees decay and a growing alienation of the individual. The machinery of 
modern society is perceived as impersonal, capitalist, and antagonistic to the artistic 
impulse. War most certainly had a great deal of influence on such ways of approaching 
the world. Two World Wars in the span of a generation effectively shell-shocked all of 
Western civilization. 


In its genesis, the Modernist Period in English literature was first and foremost a visceral 
reaction against the Victorian culture and aesthetic, which had prevailed for most of the 
nineteenth century. Indeed, a break with traditions is one of the fundamental constants 
of the Modernist stance. Intellectuals and artists at the turn of the twentieth century 
believed the previous generation’s way of doing things was a cultural dead end. They 
could foresee that world events were spiraling into unknown territory. The stability and 
quietude of Victorian civilization were rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The 
assassination of Archduke Ferdinand of Austria was essentially the triggering event of 
the First World War, a conflict which swept away all preconceived notions about the 
nature of so-called modern warfare. 


In the world of art, generally speaking, Modernism was the beginning of the distinction 
between “high” art and “low” art. The educational reforms of the Victorian Age had led to 
a rapid increase in literacy rates, and therefore a greater demand for literature or all sorts. 
A popular press quickly developed to supply that demand. The sophisticated literati 
looked upon this new popular literature with scorn. Writers who refused to bow to the 
popular tastes found themselves in a state of alienation from the mainstream of society. 
To some extent, this alienation fed into the stereotype of the aloof artist, producing 
nothing of commercial value for the market. It’s worth mentioning that this alienation 
worked both ways, as the reading public by and large turned their backs on many “elitist” 
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artists. The academic world became something of a refuge for disaffected artists, as they 
could rub elbows with fellow disenfranchised intellectuals. Still, the most effective poets 
and novelists did manage to make profound statements that were absorbed by the whole 
of society and not just the writer’s inner circles. In the later years of the Modernist period, 
a form of populism returned to the literary mainstream, as regionalism and identity 
politics became significant influences on the purpose and direction of artistic endeavor. 


The nineteenth century, like the several centuries before it, was a time of privilege for 
wealthy Caucasian males. Women, minorities, and the poor were marginalized to the 
point of utter silence and inconsequence. The twentieth century witnessed the 
beginnings of a new paradigm between first the sexes, and later between different 
cultural groups. Class distinction remains arguably the most difficult bridge to cross in 
terms of forming a truly equitable society. Some would argue that class has become a 
euphemism for race, but that’s another discussion. The point is that as the twentieth 
century moved forward, a greater variety of literary voices won the struggle to be heard. 
What had so recently been inconceivable was steadily becoming a reality. African- 
Americans took part in the Harlem Renaissance, with the likes of Langston Hughes at the 
forefront of a vibrant new idiom in American poetry. Women like Hilda Doolittle and Amy 
Lowell became leaders of the Imagist movement, None of this is to suggest that racism 
and sexism had been completely left behind in the art world. Perhaps such blemishes can 
never be fully erased, but the strides that were taken in the twentieth century were 
remarkable by any measure. 


In Modernist literature, it was the poets who took fullest advantage of the new spirit of 
the times, and stretched the possibilities of their craft to lengths not previously imagined. 
In general, there was a disdain for most of the literary production of the last century. The 
exceptions to this disdain were the French Symbolist poets like Charles Beaudelaire, and 
the work of Irishman Gerard Manley Hopkins. The French Symbolists were admired for 
the sophistication of their imagery. In comparison to much of what was produced in 
England and America, the French were ahead of their time. They were similarly unafraid 
to delve into subject matter that had usually been taboo for such a refined art form. 
Hopkins, for his part, brought a fresh way to look at rhythm and word usage. He more or 
less invented his own poetic rhythms, just as he coined his own words for things which 
had, for him, no suitable descriptor. Hopkins had no formal training in poetry, and he 
never published in his lifetime. This model - the self-taught artist-hermit who has no 
desire for public adulation - would become synonymous with the poet in the modern age. 
This stereotype continues unrivaled to this day, despite the fact that the most 
accomplished poets of the Modern period were far from recluses. Even though alienation 
was a nearly universal experience for Modernist poets, it was impossible to escape some 
level of engagement with the world at large. Even if this engagement was mediated 
through the poetry, the relationship that poets had with their world was very real, and 
very much revealing of the state of things in the early twentieth century. 
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Leading up to the First World War, Imagist poetry was dominating the scene, and 
sweeping previous aesthetic points of view under the rug. The Imagists, among them Ezra 
Pound, sought to boil language down to its absolute essence. They wanted poetry to 
concentrate entirely upon “the thing itself,” in the words of critic-poet T. E. Hulme. To 
achieve that effect required minimalist language, a lessening of structural rules and a kind 
of directness that Victorian and Romantic poetry seriously lacked. Dreaminess or 
Pastoral poetry were utterly abandoned in favor of this new, cold, some might say 
mechanized poetics. Imagist poetry was almost always short, unrhymed, and noticeably 
sparse in terms of adjectives and adverbs, At some points, the line between poetry and 
natural language became blurred. This was a sharp departure from the ornamental, 
verbose style of the Victorian era. Gone also were the preoccupations with beauty and 
nature. Potential subjects for poetry were now limitless, and poets took full advantage of 
this new freedom. 


No Modernist poet has garnered more praise and attention than Thomas Stearns Eliot. 
Born in Missouri, T. S. Eliot would eventually settle in England, where he would produce 
some of the greatest poetry and criticism of the last century. Eliot picked up where the 
Imagists left off, while adding some of his own peculiar aesthetics to the mix. His principal 
contribution to twentieth century verse was a return to highly intellectual, allusive 
poetry. He looked backwards for inspiration, but he was not nostalgic or romantic about 
the past. Eliot’s productions were entirely in the modern style, even ifhis blueprints were 
seventeenth century metaphysical poets. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Eliot’s work is the manner in which he seamlessly moves from very high, formal verse 
into a more conversational and easy style. Yet even when his poetic voice sounds very 
colloquial, there is a current underneath, which hides secondary meanings. It is this 
layering of meanings and contrasting of styles that mark Modernist poetry in general and 
T. S. Eliot in particular. It is no overstatement to say that Eliot was the pioneer of the ironic 
mode in poetry; that is, deceptive appearances hiding difficult truths. 


In American Literature, the group of writers and thinkers known as the Lost Generation 
has become synonymous with Modernism. In the wake of the First World War, several 
American artists chose to live abroad as they pursued their creative impulses. These 
included the intellectual Gertrude Stein, the novelists Ernest Hemingway and F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, and the painter Waldo Pierce, among others. The term itself refers to the 
spiritual and existential hangover left by four years of unimaginably destructive warfare. 
The artists of the Lost Generation struggled to find some meaning in the world in the 
wake of chaos. As with much of Modernist literature, this was achieved by turning the 
mind’s eye inward and attempting to record the workings of consciousness. For 
Hemingway, this meant the abandonment of all ornamental language. His novels are 
famous for their extremely spare, blunt, simple sentences and emotions that play out 
right on the surface of things. There is an irony to this bluntness, however, as his 
characters often have hidden agendas, hidden sometimes even from themselves, which 
serve to guide their actions. The Lost Generation, like other “High Modernists,” gave up 
on the idea that anything was truly knowable. All truth became relative, conditional, and 
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in flux. The War demonstrated that no guiding spirit rules the events of the world, and 
that absolute destruction was kept in check by only the tiniest of margins. 


The novel was by no means immune from the self-conscious, reflective impulses of the 
new century. Modernism introduced a new kind of narration to the novel, one that would 
fundamentally change the entire essence of novel writing. The “unreliable” narrator 
supplanted the omniscient, trustworthy narrator of preceding centuries, and readers 
were forced to question even the most basic assumptions about how the novel should 
operate. James Joyce's Ulysses is the prime example of a novel whose events are really the 
happenings of the mind, the goal of which is to translate as well as possible the strange 
pathways of human consciousness. A whole new perspective came into being known as 
“stream of consciousness.” Rather than looking out into the world, the great novelists of 
the early twentieth century surveyed the inner space of the human mind. At the same 
time, the psychoanalytic theories of Sigmund Freud had come into mainstream 
acceptance. These two forces worked together to alter people's basic understanding of 
what constituted truth and reality. 


Experimentation with genre and form was yet another defining characteristic of 
Modernist literature. Perhaps the most representative example of this experimental 
mode is T. S. Eliot's long poem The Waste Land. Literary critics often single out The Waste 
Land as the definitive sample of Modernist literature. In it, one is confronted by biblical- 
sounding verse forms, quasi-conversational interludes, dense and frequent references 
which frustrate even the most well-read readers, and sections that resemble prose more 
than poetry. At the same time, Eliot fully displays all the conventions which one expects 
in Modernist literature. There is the occupation with self and inwardness, the loss of 
traditional structures to buttress the ego against shocking realities, and a fluid nature to 
truth and knowledge. 


The cynicism and alienation of the first flowering of Modernist literature could not 
persist. By mid-century, indeed by the Second World War, there was already a strong 
reaction against the pretentions of the Moderns. Artists of this newer generation pursued 
a more democratic, pluralistic mode for poetry and the novel. There was optimism for the 
first time in a long time. Commercialism, publicity, and the popular audience were finally 
embraced, not shunned. Alienation became boring. True, the influence of Modernist 
literature continues to be quite astonishing. The Modern poet-critics changed the way 
people think about artists and creative pursuits. The Modern novelists changed the way 
many people perceive truth and reality. These changes are indeed profound, and cannot 
easily be replaced by new schemas. 


This article is copyrighted © 2011 by Jalic Inc. De not reprint it without permission. Written 
by Josh Rahn. Josh holds a Masters degree in English Literature from Morehead State 
University, and a Masters degree in Library Science from the University of Kentucky. 
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Major Modernist Writers 


e Bishop, Elizabeth (1911-1979) 

e Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924) 

e Doolittle, Hilda (1886-1961) 

e Eliot, Thomas Stearns (1888-1965) 
e Faulkner, William (1897-1962) 

e Fitzgerald, F. Scott (1896-1940) 

e Hemingway, Ernest (1899-1961) 

» Hughes, Langston (1902-1967) 

e James, Henry (1843-1916) 

e Lawrence, D. H. (1885-1930) 

e Lowell, Amy (1874-1925) 

e Pound, Ezra (1885-1972) 

e Shaw, George Bernard (1856-1950) 
e Stevens, Wallace (1879-1955) 

e Williams, Tennessee (1882-1941) 
e Woolf, Virginia (1882-1941) 

e Yeats, William Butler (1865-1939) 


Periods 


e Literary Periods 


Renaissance Literature 
The Enlightenment 
Romanticism 
Transcendentalism 
Victorian Literature 
Realism 

Naturalism 
Modernism 
Bloomsbury Group 
Existentialism 

Beat Generation 
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Modernism vs. Victorianism: 
Compare and Contrast? 


As we continue discussing the world of British Literature, | want to try something new 
[...] and instead of analyzing a book I want to analyze the two periods of literature that 
we have been discussing in class; The Modernist period and the Victorian period. Both of 
these periods have had many influential writers and scholars and my attempt in this 
essay is to distinguish between the two and highlight their main differences which are 


tradition vs. progression, nationalism vs. revisionism, and nature vs. science 


First let’s look at the two periods in detail, starting with the Victorian period. The 
Victorian period started in 1837 and lasted until the year 1901 during which Queen 
Victoria led Great Britain in the monarchy. The ruling of Queen Victoria was distinct for 
its belief in tradition. According to the book “Defining the Victorian Nation”, gender roles 
are discussed. In the Victorian period men and women were expected to adhere to certain 
gender rules. For Example, men were expected to be the providers. A Victorian man had 
to be strong and independent because it reflected the ideals of British society. Women, 
on the other hand, were expected to be homemakers and to raise the family. Women for 
much of the Victorian era fought for suffrage but had major shortcomings in doing so. (1) 
These ideals were one of the driving forces behind the Victorian Era and was the 
inspiration behind one of the most famous novels written during this time; Jane Austen's 
“Pride and Prejudice”. When it comes to the Modernist era however, tradition was not 
thought of highly. Starting to form in the 1890s, the cornerstone of the Modernist 
movement was progression. Unlike the Victorian Era, the Modernist era consisted of 
trying new things and individualism was also embraced. (2) The Modernist Era gained 
steam? due to a change in public opinion on social issues and cultural norms. Many people 
were tired of the “Same old same old” mentality that British culture had become. (3) 
However the biggest motivator to the Modernist Era was the abrupt cultural changes that 
occurred, most notably World War I, also known as “The war to end all wars”. This event 
led many writers to question all they know about humanity and life. 


The second contradiction between these two eras is nationalism and questioning of 
authority. During the Victorian Era, there was a great sense of nationalism. Many in Great 
Britain were proud of its nation due to its status as a world power. During the 
19 century, Britain had influence in India, Africa, present day Canada and parts of South 
America. Queen Victoria had conveyed the message that Britain was possessing these 
territories because Britain was a force for good and was out to do good in the world and 
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was there to help those in need, which was met with great approval form the British 
citizens [Discuss further]. Another major influence that created immense nationalism in 


Britain was the several defeats the country suffered in war. In 1783, Great Britain lost a 
major war to its colony that later became known as the United States. In 1812, Great 
Britain lost another war to the United States. Both defeats were demoralizing to Great 
Britain however it did bring the nation closer together creating a sense of nationalism. 
During the Modernist Era, The feelings of nationalism faded away. Many Modernist 
literates questioned government and authority in general. Modernists in Great Britain 
believed that the government was imperialist and responsible for wrong doing across the 
world. 
The final comparison between Victorianism and Modernism is the difference between 
nature and science. During the Victorian Era, the main focus of writing was the idea of 
relating people to nature. A perfect example of this is in the book “Pride and Prejudice” 
When Elizabeth talks about Pemberly as a beautiful setting perfect to live in. That was 
one of the main points of Victorian literature, relating it to nature. The modernist Era 
however had no interest in rane literature through nature; rather Modernist 
2 2 ence gic. One of the greatest scientists to 
come out of the Kolam era was Simun Freud. Born in Austria, Freud was a 
psychologist who developed the theory of psychoanalysis which represented the 


progression of discovery that was common in the Modernist Era. 
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Postmodernism‘4 


The term Postmodernism designates a number of theories dealing with a broad array 
of themes across disciplinary and theoretical lines. In architecture, where the 
Postmodern movement is prominent, the term refers to a critique of the dominant 
Modernist trend of Le Corbusier and Ludwig Meis van der Rohe as well as to a playful, 
pastiche style. To some degree, art and art history use Postmodernism in a similarly dual 
fashion. In history, philosophy, and political science, Postmodernism is regarded, when it 
is given credence at all, as a new epoch or episteme in which knowledge, language, and 
texts function in new and highly diversified ways. In literary and cultural studies, many 
of these ideas would find a firm following among scholars interested in the challenge that 
modernity poses to art and aesthetics in the late twentieth century. 

As with Postcolonialism and Poststructuralism, the “post-” in Postmodernism is 
problematic. Postmodernism, from one perspective, is a critical reaction to the 
Enlightenment project of MODERNITY and the Modernist movements in art and 
literature. In this sense, the prefix “post-” signifies an epistemological shift in how we see 
and know the world. It implies the end of modernity and the beginning of something new. 
This historical conception suggests that the Postmodern comes after the modern, and to 
a certain extent this is the case. But, as with other usages, the “post-” in Postmodernism 
denotes something other than historical sequence; it denotes a general condition of 
innovation in technologies, especially the technologies of art and writing, and a general 
transformation (in some cases, Nietzschean transvaluation) of social, cultural, and 
aesthetic values. There is still another sense in which the “post-” signals a counter- 
movement within the modern itself. This is the view of Jean-Francois Lyotard, one of 
the leading proponents of Postmodernism: “The postmodern world would be that which, 
in the modern, puts forward the unpresentable in presentation itself, that which denies 
itself the solace of good forms” (Postmodern Condition 81). Though some early theorists, 
preeminently Ihab Hassan, attempted to identify positive characteristics of 
Postmodernism, the tendency in many theorists is to defi ne by NEGATION, to make 
statements about what Postmodernism is not or to describe the Postmodern as lack, 
negativity, and the unpresentable. 


In literary theory, Postmodernism typically embraces a set of practices, strategies, and 
techniques that either repudiate Modernist tendencies (i.e, expressive form, mythic 
structures, stream of consciousness) or develop those tendencies in extreme forms. 
Postmodernist thought is characterized by a principled skepticism about language, truth, 
causality, history, and SUBJECTIVITY. This skepticism extends to method as well, which 
means that Postmodernism rejects the kind of methodological coherence that we find in 
the New Criticism, Deconstruction, Critical 
Theory, and Psychoanalysis - fields in which a common terminology and shared 
strategies of analysis and interpretation link otherwise disparate critical practices. In 
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some ways, Postmodernism resembles Cultural Studies in the sense that it lacks 
disciplinary and methodological coherence, yet has acquired a distinct profile within the 
broader context of literary and cultural theory. In some form or another, the major 
Postmodernists maintain a stance of incredulity with respect to MASTER NARRATIVES, 
the unifying and TOTALIZING discourses (narratives of liberty and knowledge, Hegelian 
and Marxian TELEOLOGICAL narratives, Christian Providence, and so on) that organize 
knowledge (into systems, laws, beliefs, institutions) and account for all aspects of human 
experience. Postmodernism rejects the notions of authenticity and origin, regarding them 
as little more than romanticized myths that disguise interminable conditions of 
repetition, deferral, and self-reference. The Postmodern world is indeterminate and 
contingent; there can be no stable foundations for truth, law, ethics, language, 
consciousness, even perception. Postmodernism rejects UNIVERSALS and embraces the 
unpredictable and ever-changing reality of particulars. Pragmatics and whatLyotard calls 
“paralogy” triumph over idealism and TOTALIZATION. Binary functions, which lie at the 
heart of Structuralism and are the 

starting point of so many poststructuralist critiques, have little or no relevance for 
Postmodernism. Though many Postmodernists are in agreement with poststructuralist 
theories of language and sign systems, they tend to bypass the solutions of linguistics, 
semiotics, and discourse analysis in favor of language games, chaos theory, and 
information theory. That is to say, Postmodernism seeks to discover entirely new ways 
of thinking about communication and expression, in many cases drawing on the 
resources of the internet and other electronic media. 

With respect to literary texts, Postmodernism shares with Poststructuralism a strong 
aversion to traditional notions of authors, texts, and canons and an equally strong 
attraction to INTERTEXTUALITY and PLAY. In some respects, Postmodernism appears to 
depart significantly from 
what Fredric Jameson calls “aesthetic Modernism.” Hassan, in Dismemberment of 
Orpheus (1971), defined Postmodernism as a rejection of the commitment to realism 
behind Modernist experimentation in favor of a literature of ludic self-reference, a 
METADISCOURSE that eschews old-fashioned plot lines and character development in 
favor of what Hutcheon calls “narcissistic narrative” and Robert Scholes FABULATION. 
Both concepts refer to a self-conscious attitude towards literary structure and writing 
that often serves as the central theme of the work itself, This is in part an effect of the 
rejection of realistic or MIMETIC representation, for if there is no intrinsic relation 
between language and the “real” world, then language becomes the only thing that 
literary works can effectively “re-present.” But this tells only part of the story, for, as 
Lyotard suggests, the Postmodern movement is caught up in the presentation of the 
unpresentable, that which has been ignored, occluded, or repressed. METAFICTIONAL 
strategies, therefore, are more than simply narcissistic, or at least they should be, for 
presenting the unpresentable is an act of liberation. For Hutcheon, metafiction aims to 
revolutionize literature as well as the society that produces it by forcing readers to look 
at language and texts in new ways: “the narcissistic novel as incitement to revolutionary 
activity would be the ultimate defence of self-conscious fiction against claims of self- 
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preening introversion” (155), However, from the materialist perspective of someone like 
Jameson, the self-referentiality and lack of affect that characterizes the “narcissistic 
novel” would appear far from revolutionary. Many of the characteristic features of 
Postmodernism suggest a retreat from material social existence. The pervasive use of 
irony, parody, and other modes of citation announce Postmodernism’s radical skepticism 
with respect to mimetic representation and reference. Citation conventionally signifies a 
relation of authority within a discourse, one in which certain statements serve a 
regulatory or evidentiary function: 

one cites an authority in order to advance an argument. Postmodern citation is a strategy 
of repetition and appropriation; texts cite each other not with the intent of invoking an 
authority or showing indebtedness but with the desire to create new expressive 
connections, new opportunities for enunciation and articulation, new models of cultural 
production and social action. Jameson describes a related practice, pastiche: 


Pastiche is, like parody, the imitation of a peculiar or unique, idiosyncratic 
style, the wearing of a linguistic mask, speech in a dead language. 

But it is a neutral practice of such mimicry, without any of parody’s ulterior 
motives, amputated of the satiric impulse, devoid of laughter and of 

any conviction that alongside the abnormal tongue you have momentarily 
borrowed, some healthy linguistic normality still exists. Pastiche 

is thus blank parody, a statue with blind eyeballs. (17) 


Pastiche, like other forms of INTERTEXTUALITY, sustains a linguistic universe in which 
reference to the external world is neither necessary nor desirable. Disenchanted with 
material existence, living in a world of simulated reality, the Postmodern subject 
experiences a “waning of affect,” in which psychological and cultural depth is replaced by 
SIMULACRA. Cultural products still produce “feelings” (which Gilles Deleuze and Félix 
Guattari call “intensities”) but they are “free-floating and impersonal,” no longer 
anchored to a stable, AUTONOMOUS subjectivity (Jameson 15-16). 

The anti-foundationalism of Postmodernism, its aversion to absolutes, universals, and 
general truths is rooted in Nietzsche's critique of idealist metaphysics and Christian 
morality. Nietzsche’s importance in this regard is easy to underestimate without a fairly 
extensive knowledge of his work, in which an aphoristic style, a gift for translating ideas 
into literary figures and episodes, and a background in philology combined to produce a 
searching critique of the ontology of concepts and ideas. Nietzsche pioneered new ways 
of knowing such things as the past, moral and ethical systems, languages and what they 
actually do, our belief in God and our propensity to go on believing even after we have, so 
it would seem, killed Him. In one of his earliest essays, Nietzsche celebrates the artist's 
“good deception,” which is the use of metaphors to “smash” existing frameworks or throw 
them into confusion. It is only when we have forgotten that we are “artistically creating 
subjects,” when we begin to believe that Truth can be uncontaminated by any trace of 
human construction, that we fall into error (“Truth and Lies” 90, 86). In The Genealogy of 
Morals and Beyond Good and Evil, Nietzsche challenged the transcendent origin and 
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unchanging nature (the “truth value”) of moral concepts and beliefs. Opposed to the 
Truth, located in the depths or in the core of things, is an “Olympus of appearance”: 


Oh, those Greeks! They knew how to live. What is required for that is to 
stop courageously at the surface, the fold, the skin, to adore appearance, 
to believe in forms, tones, words, in the whole Olympus of appearance! 
Those Greeks were superficial - out of profundity! ... Are we not, precisely 
in this respect, Greeks? Adorers of forms, of tones, of words? And 
therefore - artists? (Gay Science 38) 


Many Postmodernist theorists take this aspect of Neitzsche’s work, together with 
poststructuralist theories of language (themselves often indebted to Nietzsche), as the 
starting point for an interrogation of Modernism and modernity. Lyotard is one of the 
more important of these figures. Drawing on Edmund Burke and Kant, he developed a 
conception of the Postmodern sublime that designates an excess (or NEGATION) of 
representation in the form of a gap between reality and its presentation, between 
“presentation” and the “unpresentable.” In part, Lyotard is combining two paradoxical 
elements of Nietzsche’s thought (and of Postmodernist thought as well): the attention to 
linguistic and artistic surfaces and the capacity to plunge to great and even terrible 
depths. Nietzsche's work on language and philosophy points to a fi rm belief in the infinite 
depth of surfaces; the interminable and vertiginous qualities of language and 
TEXTUALITY, the sheer existence of what Lyotard calls “heterogeneous genres of 
discourse,” open the surface of discourse to the sublime. In The Differend, he writes that 
“the despair of never being able to present something within reality on the scale of the 
Idea [. . .] overrides the joy of being nonetheless called upon to do so. We are more 
depressed by the abyss that separates heterogeneous genres of discourse than excited by 
the indication of a possible passage from one to the other” (179). Unlike the Romantic 
sublime, which was typically located in nature, the Postmodern sublime has no object, 
there is no reference point in nature that can trigger a sublime reaction. It is a function of 
language and discourse, specifically of the despair of ever finding language or a genre 
adequate to experience. The Postmodern sublime is caught up in the currents of nostalgia 
for something that can never be re-possessed or re-presented; indeed, it underscores the 
fact that this “something” has never been possessed or presented, has always been a 
matter of deferral and displacement. “A sorrow felt before the inconsistency of every 
object, [the sublime] is also the exultation of thought passing beyond the bounds of what 
may be presented. The ‘presence’ of the absolute is the utter contrary of presentation” 
(Postmodern Fables 29). 

In The Postmodern Condition (1979), his most famous work, Lyotard critiques the 
problem of delegitimation and “the contemporary decline of narratives of legitimation,” 
traditional or modern. This process “is tied to the abandonment of the belief” that science 
or anything else can 
provide “metaprescriptions” to unify all language games (Postmodern Condition 64, 66). 
Over against the MASTER NARRATIVES of emancipation and speculation that had, in 
modernity, served as the “quintessential form of customary knowledge,” Lyotard proffers 
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the concept of paralogy, a language game “played in the pragmatics of knowledge” 
(Postmodern Condition 60-61). Joining Lyotard in his critique of knowledge and 
representation was Jean Baudrillard, whose theory of SIMULATION suggests that the 
Postmodern world is one in which the real has been replaced by simulations of reality. “It 
is no longer a question of imitation, nor of reduplication, nor even of parody. It is rather 
a question of substituting signs of the real for the real itself, that is, an operational double, 
a metastable, programmatic, perfect descriptive machine which provides all the signs of 
the real and short-circuits all its vicissitudes.” Whereas dissimulation involves “feign[ing] 
not to have what one has,” simulation involves “feign[ing] to have what one hasn't” (4- 
5). In the “hyperreal” space of simulation, there is no truth, causality, temporality, law - 
even nature and the human body are irrelevant in a world in which “signs of the real” 
replace the real and “God, Man, Progress, and History itself die to profit the code” (111). 

Lyotard’s Postmodern vision provoked a debate with Jürgen Habermas, who wrote in 
response that the “project of modernity has not yet been fulfilled” (12). He was committed 
to a reintegration of social spheres based on “communicative action” and consensus, on 
the essentially humanist notion of an organic and meaningful social TOTALITY. Though 
Habermas’s humanist political project did not require a “correspondence” model of truth, 
it did presuppose, as part of a meaningful social totality, the possibility of social and 
political consensus. Like Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, Roland Barthes, and other 
poststructuralists, Lyotard and Baudrillard critique the ESSENTIALIST foundations of 
humanism and offer new paradigms for understanding the nature of SUBJECTIVITY and 
the relations between subjects in social formations. Also like them, they reject the idea of 
the unified SUBJECT with its indivisible 
and essential core of being. 

Perhaps the most devastating Postmodern critique of humanism comes from Gilles 
Deleuze and Félix Guattari, whose Anti-Oedipus and Thousand Plateaus challenge the 
main achievements of the Enlightenment: capitalism, philosophy, Psychoanalysis 
(Freudian and Lacanian), medical science, even physics. Deleuze and Guattari believe that 
desire does not function according Freud's Oedipal theory, in which desire for the mother 
inaugurates the Oedipus complex and the mechanisms of repression; nor do they agree 
with Lacan's emphasis on lack as the primary motivation of desire. Against the dyadic or 
binary structure of Freudian and Lacanian subjectivity, Deleuze and Guattari advance the 
notion of schizophrenia, which more aptly describes the heterogeneous and 
discontinuous experience of postmodernity. Their model of schizoanalysis replaces 
Psychoanalysis and counters the Oedipal scene of repressed desire and lack with the 
flows of desiring machines - individuals, collectivities, social institutions - that are 
capable of creating new forms of solidarity as well as new forms of social control. No 
longer a singular and unified producer of desire - a subject - the human being and body 
become “machinic.” The “major enemy” of Deleuze and Guattari’s experiment in 
Psychoanalysis and Marxism is fascism. As Foucault puts it in his preface to Anti-Oedipus, 
“the strategic adversary is fascism. ... And not only historical fascism, the fascism of Hitler 
and Mussolini - which was able to mobilize and use the desire of the masses so effectively 
- but also the fascism in us all, in our heads and in our everyday behavior” (xiii). 
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This fight against fascism is waged by “desiring machines” that generate and direct the 
flows and intensities of a “libidinal economy” throughout the entire social structure, The 
specific structure of this economy is determined by processes of 
DETERRITORIALIZATION and RETERRITORIALIZATION that traverse the social body, 
inscribing and reinscribing psychological, geographical, political, or social boundaries. 
TERRITORIALIZED space is not governed by a “schizo” logic but rather by the logic of the 
Law, the Lacanian Symbolic. Deterritorialization refers to the process of breaking down 
these boundaries and mapping “demographic flows” of intensities that emanate from 
different points of the social matrix. Reterritorialization occurs once new boundaries are 
inscribed on this matrixin- process. All of this plays out on a social landscape that 
resembles a “rhizome,” which Deleuze and Guattari describe as “a subterranean stem” 
thatis “absolutely different from roots and radicles. Bulbs and tubers are rhizomes. Plants 
with roots or radicles may be rhizomorphic in other respects altogether. ... Burrows are 
too, in all their functions of shelter, supply, movement, evasion, and breakout” (Thousand 
Plateaus 6-7). Following Antonin Artaud and Spinoza, Deleuze and Guattari develop a 
theory of social space as a “body without organs,” the “full egg” prior to the organization 
of the organs. A body without organs designates a node through which intensities or flows 
of forces pass and create interconnections, openings, passages, assemblages: “the BwO 
[body without organs] is not a scene, a place, or even a support upon which something 
comes to pass. It has nothing to do with phantasy, there is nothing to interpret” (Thousand 
Plateaus 153). Desire is the operation of the body without organs. Even when that body 
is threatened with annihilation, “it is still desire. Desire stretches that far: desiring one’s 
own annihilation, or desiring the power to annihilate. Money, army, police, and State 
desire, fascist desire, even fascism is desire. There is desire whenever there is the 
constitution of a BwO under one relation or another” (Thousand Plateaus 165). 

Postmodernism does not reject the political sphere or political action. Deleuze and 
Guattari are committed to revolutionary social change and their work has been extremely 
useful to those who reflect on radical new forms of social organization and political 
activism. The same can be said of o her Postmodernists, especially those who turn their 
attention to legal and ethical matters. In Contingency, Hegemony, Universality (2000), 
Judith Butler, Slavoj Zizek, and Ernesto Laclau revisit Kant and Hegel in order to fashion 
new theoretical foundations, no matter how contingent, while Lyotard’s late work is 
dedicated to analyzing and reflecting on the problem of ethics in a Postmodern frame of 
reference. Lyotard’s The Differend is a good example of Postmodern ethical reflection. The 
term différend refers to an aporia or contradiction that occurs when the parties in a legal 
dispute occupy incommensurate positions; they are unable to “phrase” their case because 
there is no common language or universal ground on which to base an appeal. The 
alternative to this impasse is to arrive at a “practice of justice that is not linked to that of 
consensus” (Postmodern 66). 


Feminism has developed its own critique of the legal and ethical implications of 
postmodernity. Judith Butler, Jennifer Wicke, and Mary Joe Frug have used 
Postmodernist theory in a feminist critique of the legal conception of the SUBJECT. 
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Lyotard and Baudrillard, who celebrate “the liberating potential of local, interlocking 
language games, which replace the overall structures,” leave little room for refl ection on 
“collective identities” and the “historical terrain of struggle” (Wicke 17-18). Greater 
awareness is needed of the distinction between identity politics, which is tethered to 
traditional notions of the AUTONOMOUS, legal subject, and relational politics, which 
denotes “a multiple political dynamic that can see itself at work in the world in the back 
and forth of actual political engagement” (Wicke 33). Donna Haraway takes the critique 
of the gendered subject beyond ethics and law and challenges the foundations of science 
and the limits of nature. Her aim, in Simians, Cyborgs, and Women (1991), is to 
deconstruct binomial models of human experience - mind/body, subject/object, 
nature/artifice, art/science, body/machine - and to posit an alternative model, the 
cyborg, which links biological nature structurally to the “interface” opportunities made 
possible by computer generated and mediated environments. Especially for women, the 
cyborg model is better adapted to a relational politics and can help bridge the gap 
between Postmodernism and a Feminist theory that still presupposes, for political 
purposes, the existence and necessity of an autonomous subject. (On Butler, see pp. 104- 
5.) 

As Lyotard has famously argued, Postmodernism is a condition. The precise nature of 
that condition has been the object of much debate. Lyotard’s own position - 
Postmodernism entails lost faith and skepticism, an attitude of incredulity towards 
traditional modes of legitimation - has been quite influential. By envisioning a world that 
can no longer be comprehended by dialectics and totalities, unities and “nations,” subjects 
and laws, Deleuze and Guattari, like many Postmodern feminists, offer a vision of the 
Postmodern that avoids the Kantian and Hegelian concepts that lie at the foundation of 
Lyotard’s view. Others, like Laclau and Zizek, see social and political implications in 
textualist theories that seem to foreground language and representation at the expense 
of social action. To some degree the quarrel is over the political function of 
representation, but a more fundamental issue is at stake: the status of representation in 
a world that exists only as representation. The desire for stable categories of social 
subjectivity is in part a recognition that there is more than representation at stake, but it 
is also a sign that the subject — along with the nation, history, the text, the author, and even 
time and space themselves - is a thing of the past. 
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The 20" Century 
The Edwardians 
The 20th century opened with great hope but also with some apprehension, for the 
new century marked the final approach to a new millennium. For many, humankind was 
entering upon an unprecedented era. H.G. Wells’s utopian studies, the aptly 
titled Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon Human Life 
and Thought (1901) and A Modern Utopia (1905), both captured and qualified this 


optimistic mood and gave expression to a common conviction that science and 
technology would transform the world in the century ahead. To achieve such 
transformation, outmoded institutions and ideals had to be replaced by ones more suited 
to the growth and liberation of the human spirit. The death of Queen Victoria in 1901 and 
the accession of Edward VII seemed to confirm that a franker, less inhibited era had 
begun. Many writers of the Edwardian period, drawing widely upon the realistic and 
naturalistic conventions of the 19th century (upon Ibsen in drama and Balzac, Turgenev, 
Flaubert, Zola, Eliot, and Dickens in fiction) and in tune with the anti-Aestheticism 
unleashed by the trial of the archetypal Aesthete, Oscar Wilde, saw their task in the new 
century to be an unashamedly didactic one. In a series of wittily iconoclastic plays, of 


which Man _ and Superman (performed 1905, published 1903) and Major 
Barbara (performed 1905, published 1907) are the most substantial, George Bernard 


Shaw turned the Edwardian theatre into an arena for debate upon the principal concerns 
of the day: the question of political organization, the morality of armaments and war, the 
function of class and of the professions, the validity of the family and of marriage, and the 
issue of female emancipation. Nor was he alone in this, even if he was alone in the 


brilliance of his comedy. John Galsworthy made use of the theatre in Strife (1909) to 
explore the conflict between capital and labour, and in Justice (1910) he lent his support 


to reform of the penal system, while Harley Granville-Barker, whose revolutionary 
approach to stage direction did much to change theatrical production in the period, 
dissected inThe Voysey Inheritance (performed 1905, published 1909) 
and Waste (performed 1907, published 1909) the hypocrisies and deceit of upper-class 
and professional life. Many Edwardian novelists were similarly eager to explore the 
shortcomings of English social life. Wells—in Love and Mr. 
Lewisham (1900); Kipps (1905); Ann Veronica (1909), his pro-suffragist novel; and The 
History of Mr. Polly (1910)—captured the frustrations of lower- and middle-class 
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existence, even though he relieved his accounts with many comic touches. In Anna of the 
Five Towns (1902), Arnold Bennett detailed the constrictions of provincial life among the 
self-made business classes in the area of England known as the Potteries; in The Man of 
Property (1906), the first volume of The Forsyte Saga, Galsworthy described the 
destructive possessiveness of the professional bourgeoisie; and, in Where Angels Fear to 
Tread (1905) and The Longest Journey (1907), E.M. Forster portrayed with irony the 
insensitivity, self-repression, and philistinism of the English middle classes. These 
novelists, however, wrote more memorably when they allowed themselves a larger 
perspective. In The Old Wives’ Tale (1908), Bennett showed the destructive effects of time 
on the lives of individuals and communities and evoked a quality of pathos that he never 
matched in his other fiction; in Tono-Bungay (1909), Wells showed the ominous 
consequences of the uncontrolled developments taking place within a British society still 
dependent upon the institutions of a long-defunct landed aristocracy; and in Howards 
End (1910), Forster showed how little the rootless and self-important world of 
contemporary commerce cared for the more rooted world of culture, although he 
acknowledged that commerce was a necessary evil. 

Nevertheless, even as they perceived the difficulties of the present, most Edwardian 
novelists, like their counterparts in the theatre, held firmly to the belief not only that 
constructive change was possible but also that this change could in some measure be 
advanced by their writing. 

Other writers, including Thomas Hardy and Rudyard Kipling, who had established 
their reputations during the previous century, and Hilaire Belloc, G.K. Chesterton, 
and Edward Thomas, who established their reputations in the first decade of the new 
century, were less confident about the future and sought to revive the traditional forms— 
the ballad, the narrative poem, the satire, the fantasy, the topographical poem, and the 
essay—that in their view preserved traditional sentiments and perceptions, The revival 
of traditional forms in the late 19th and early 20th century was not a unique event. There 
were many such revivals during the 20th century, and the traditional poetry of A.E. 
Housman (whose book A Shropshire Lad, originally published in 1896, enjoyed huge 
popular success during World War J), Walter de la Mare, John Masefield, Robert Graves, 
and Edmund Blunden represents an important and often neglected strand of 
English literature in the first half of the century. 
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The most significant writing of the period, traditionalist or modern, was inspired 
by neither hope nor apprehension but by bleaker feelings that the new century 
would witness the collapse of a whole civilization. The new century had begun with 
Great Britain involved in the South African War (the Boer War; 1899-1902), and it 
seemed to some that the British Empire was as doomed to destruction, both from within 
and from without, as had been the Roman Empire. In his poems on the South African 
War, Hardy (whose achievement as a poet in the 20th century rivaled his achievement as 
a novelist in the 19th) questioned simply and sardonically the human cost of empire 
building and established a tone and style that many British poets were to use in the course 
of the century, while Kipling, who had done much to engender pride in empire, began to 
speak in his verse and short stories of the burden of empire and the tribulations it would 
bring. 


Boer troops lining up in battle against the British during the South African War (1899- 
1902).Universal History Archive/Universal Images Group/REX/Shutterstock.comx 


No one captured the sense of an imperial civilization in decline more fully or subtly than 
the expatriate American novelist Henry James. In The Portrait of a Lady (1881), he had 
briefly anatomized the fatal loss of energy of the English ruling class and, in The Princess 
Casamassima (1886), had described more directly the various instabilities that 
threatened its paternalistic rule. He did so with regret: the patrician American admired 
in the English upper class its sense of moral obligation to the community. By the turn of 
the century, however, he had noted a disturbing change. In The Spoils of Poynton (1897) 


and What Maisie Knew (1897), members of the upper class no longer seem troubled by 


the means adopted to achieve their morally dubious ends. Great Britain had become 
indistinguishable from the other nations of the Old World, in which an ugly rapacity had 


never been far from the surface. James’s dismay at this condition gave to his subtle and 
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compressed late fiction, The Wings of the Dove (1902), The Ambassadors (1903), and The 
Golden Bowl (1904), much of its gravity and air of disenchantment. 

James's awareness of crisis affected the very form and style of his writing, for he was 
no longer assured that the world about which he wrote was either coherent in itself or 
unambiguously intelligible to its inhabitants. His fiction still presented characters within 
an identifiable social world, but he found his characters and their world 
increasingly elusive and enigmatic and his own grasp upon them, as he made clear in The 
Sacred Fount (1901), the questionable consequence of artistic will. 

Another expatriate novelist, Joseph Conrad (pseudonym of Józef Teodor Konrad 
Korzeniowski, born in the Ukraine of Polish parents), shared James's sense of crisis but 
attributed it less to the decline of a specific civilization than to human failings. Man was 
a solitary, romantic creature of will who at any cost imposed his meaning upon the 
world because he could not endure a world that did not reflect his central place 
within it. In A/mayer's Folly (1895) and Lord Jim (1900), he had seemed to sympathize 
with this predicament; but in Heart of Darkness (1902), Nostromo (1904), The Secret 
Agent (1907), and Under Western Eyes (1911), he detailed such imposition, and the 
psychological pathologies he increasingly associated with it, without sympathy. He did so 
as a philosophical novelist whose concern with the mocking limits of human knowledge 
affected not only the content of his fiction but also its very structure. His writing itself is 
marked by gaps in the narrative, by narrators who do not fully grasp the significance of 
the events they are retelling, and by characters who are unable to make themselves 
understood. James and Conrad used many of the conventions of 19th-century realism but 
transformed them to express what are considered to be peculiarly 20th-century 
preoccupations and anxieties. 


The Modernist revolution 
Anglo-American Modernism: Pound, Lewis, Lawrence, and Eliot 


From 1908 to 1914 there was a remarkably productive period of innovation and 
experiment as novelists and poets undertook, in anthologies and magazines, to challenge 
the literary conventions not just of the recent past but of the entire post-Romantic era. 
For a brief moment, London, which up to that point had been culturally one of the dullest 
of the European capitals, boasted an avant-garde to rival those of Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin, even if its leading personality, Ezra Pound, and many of its most notable figures 
were American. 
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The spirit of Modernism—a radical and utopian spirit stimulated by new ideas in 
anthropology, psychology, philosophy, political theory, and psychoanalysis—was in the 
air, expressed rather mutedly by the pastoral and often anti-Modern poets of the 
Georgian movement (1912-22; see Georgian poetry) and more authentically by the 
English and American poets of the Imagist movement, to which Pound first drew 
attention in Ripostes (1912), a volume of his own poetry, and in Des Imagistes (1914), an 
anthology. Prominent among the Imagists were the English poets T.E. Hulme, F.S. Flint, 
and Richard Aldington and the Americans Hilda Doolittle (H.D.) and Amy Lowell. 


Reacting against what they considered to be an exhausted poetic tradition, the Imagists 
wanted to refine the language of poetry in order to make it a vehicle not for 
pastoral sentiment or imperialistic rhetoric but for the exact description and evocation 
of mood. To this end they experimented with free or irregular verse and made the image 
their principal instrument. In contrast to the leisurely Georgians, they worked with brief 
and economical forms. 


Meanwhile, painters and sculptors, grouped together by the painter and writer Wyndham 
Lewis under the banner of Vorticism, combined the abstract art of the Cubists with the 
example of the Italian Futurists who conveyed in their painting, sculpture, 
and literature the new sensations of movement and scale associated with modern 
developments such as automobiles and airplanes. With the typographically 
arresting Blast: Review of the Great English Vortex (two editions, 1914 and 1915) 
Vorticism found its polemical mouthpiece and in Lewis, its editor, its most active 
propagandist and accomplished literary exponent. His experimental play Enemy of the 
Stars, published in Blastin 1914, and his experimental novel Tarr (1918) can still 
surprise with their violent exuberance. 


World War | brought this first period of the Modernist revolution to an end and, while not 
destroying its radical and utopian impulse, made the Anglo-American Modernists all too 
aware of the gulf between their ideals and the chaos of the present. Novelists and poets 
parodied received forms and styles, in their view made redundant by the immensity and 
horror of the war, but, as can be seen most clearly in Pound's angry and satirical Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley (1920), with a note of anguish and with the wish that writers might 
again make form and style the bearers of authentic meanings. 


In his two most innovative novels, The Rainbow (1915) and Women in Love (1920), D.H. 
Lawrence traced the sickness of modern civilization—a civilization in his view only too 
eager to participate in the mass slaughter of the war—to the effects of industrialization 
upon the human psyche. Yet as he rejected the conventions of the fictional tradition, 
which he had used to brilliant effect in his deeply felt autobiographical novel of working- 
class family life, Sons and Lovers (1913), he drew upon myth and symbol to hold out the 
hope that individual and collective rebirth could come through human intensity and 
passion. 


[...] 
On the other hand, the poet and playwright T.S. Eliot, another American resident in 


London, in his most innovative poetry, Prufrock and Other Observations (1917) and The 
Waste Land (1922), traced the sickness of modern civilization—a civilization that, on the 
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evidence of the war, preferred death or death-in-life to life—to the spiritual emptiness 
and rootlessness of modern existence. As he rejected the conventions of the poetic 
tradition, Eliot, like Lawrence, drew upon myth and symbol to hold out the hope of 
individual and collective rebirth, but he differed sharply from Lawrence by supposing 
that rebirth could come through self-denial and self-abnegation. Even so, their satirical 
intensity, no less than the seriousness and scope of their analyses of the failings of a 
civilization that had voluntarily entered upon the First World War, ensured that 
Lawrence and Eliot became the leading and most authoritative figures of Anglo-American 
Modernism in England in the whole of the postwar period. 


During the 1920s Lawrence (who had left England in 1919) and Eliot began to develop 
viewpoints at odds with the reputations they had established through their early work. 
In Kangaroo (1923) and The Plumed Serpent (1926), Lawrence revealed the attraction to 
him of charismatic, masculine leadership, while, in For Lancelot Andrewes: Essays on Style 
and Order (1928), Eliot (whose influence as a literary critic now rivaled his influence as a 
poet) announced that he was a “classicist in literature, royalist in politics and anglo- 
catholic in religion” and committed himself to hierarchyand order. Elitist and 
paternalistic, they did not, however, adopt the extreme positions of Pound (who left 
England in 1920 and settled permanently in Italy in 1925) or Lewis. Drawing upon the 
ideas of the left and of the right, Pound and Lewis dismissed democracy as a sham and 
argued that economic and ideological manipulation was the dominant factor. For some, 
the antidemocratic views of the Anglo-American Modernists simply made explicit the 
reactionary tendencies inherent in the movement from its beginning; for others, they 
came from a tragic loss of balance occasioned by World War I. This issue is a complex one, 
and judgments upon the literary merit and political status of Pound's ambitious but 
immensely difficult Imagist epic The Cantos (1917-70) and Lewis's powerful sequence of 
politico-theological novels The Human Age(The Childermass, 1928; Monstre 
Gai and Malign Fiesta, both 1955) are sharply divided. 

Celtic Modernism: Yeats, Joyce, Jones, and MacDiarmid 


Pound, Lewis, Lawrence, and Eliot were the principal male figures of Anglo-American 
Modernism, but important contributions also were made by the Irish poet and 
playwright William Butler Yeatsand the Irish novelist ames Joyce. By virtue of 
nationality, residence, and, in Yeats’s case, an unjust reputation as a poet still steeped in 
Celtic mythology, they had less immediate impact upon the British literary intelligentsia 
in the late 1910s and early 1920s than Pound, Lewis, Lawrence, and Eliot, although by 
the mid-1920s their influence had become direct and substantial. Many critics today 
argue that Yeats’s work as a poet and Joyce’s work as a novelist are the most important 
Modernist achievements of the period. 


In his early verse and drama, Yeats, who had been influenced as a young man by 
the Romanticand Pre-Raphaelite movements, evoked a legendary and 
supernatural Ireland in language that was often vague and grandiloquent. As an adherent 
of the cause of Irish nationalism, he had hoped to instill pride in the Irish past. The poetry 
of The Green Helmet (1910) and Responsibilities (1914), however, was marked not only 
by a more concrete and colloquial style but also by a growing isolation from the 
nationalist movement, for Yeats celebrated an aristocratic Ireland epitomized for him by 
the family and country house of his friend and patron, Lady Gregory. 
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The grandeur of his mature reflective poetry in The Wild Swans at Coole (1917), Michael 
Robartes_ and the Dancer (1921), The Tower (1928), and The Winding Stair (1929) 
derived in large measure from the way in which (caught up by the violent discords of 
contemporary Irish history) he accepted the fact that his idealized Ireland was illusory. 
At its best his mature style combined passion and precision with powerful symbol, strong 
rhythm, and lucid diction; and even though his poetry often touched upon public themes, 
he never ceased to reflect upon the Romantic themes of creativity, selfhood, and the 
individual's relationship to nature, time, and history. 


Joyce, who spent his adult life on the continent of Europe, expressed in his fiction his 
sense of the limits and possibilities of the Ireland he had left behind. In his collection of 
short stories, Dubliners (1914), and his largely autobiographical novel A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man (1916), he described in fiction at once realist and symbolist the 
individual cost of the sexual and imaginative oppressiveness of life in Ireland. As if by 
provocative contrast, his panoramic novel of urban life, Ulysses (1922), was sexually 
frank and imaginatively profuse. (Copies of the first edition were burned by the New York 
postal authorities, and British customs officials seized the second edition in 1923.) 
Employing extraordinary formal and linguistic inventiveness, including the stream-of- 
consciousness method, Joyce depicted the experiences and the fantasies of various men 
and women in Dublin on a summer's day in June 1904. Yet his purpose was not simply 
documentary, for he drew upon an encyclopaedic range of European literature to stress 
the rich universality of life buried beneath the provincialism of pre-independence Dublin, 
in 1904 a city still within the British Empire. In his even more experimental Finnegans 
Wake (1939), extracts of which had already appeared as Work in Progress from 1928 to 
1937, Joyce’s commitment to cultural universality became absolute. By means of a 
strange, polyglot idiom of puns and portmanteau words, he not only explored the 
relationship between the conscious and the unconscious but also suggested that the 
languages and myths of Ireland were interwoven with the languages and myths of many 


other cultures. 


The example of Joyce’s experimentalism was followed by the Anglo-Welsh poet David 
Jones and by the Scottish poet Hugh MacDiarmid (pseudonym of Christopher Murray 
Grieve). Whereas Jones concerned himself, in his complex and allusive poetry and prose, 
with the Celtic, Saxon, Roman, and Christian roots of Great Britain, MacDiarmid sought 
not only to recover what he considered to be an authentically Scottish culture but also to 
establish, as in his In Memoriam James Joyce (1955), the truly cosmopolitan nature of 
Celtic consciousness and achievement. MacDiarmid’s masterpiece in the vernacular, A 
Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle (1926), helped to inspire the Scottish renaissance of the 
1920s and ’30s. 

The literature of World War I and the interwar period 


The impact of World War I upon the Anglo-American Modernists has been noted. In 
addition the war brought a variety of responses from the more-traditionalist writers, 
predominantly poets, who saw action. Rupert Brooke caught the idealism of the opening 
months of the war (and died in service); Siegfried Sassoon and Ivor Gurney caught the 
mounting anger and sense of waste as the war continued; and Isaac Rosenberg (perhaps 
the most original of the war poets), Wilfred Owen, and Edmund Blunden not only caught 
the comradely compassion of the trenches but also addressed themselves to the 
larger moral perplexities raised by the war (Rosenberg and Owen were killed in action). 
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It was not until the 1930s, however, that much of this poetry became widely known. In 
the wake of the war the dominant tone, at once cynical and bewildered, was set by Aldous 
Huxley's satirical novel Crome Yellow (1921). Drawing upon Lawrence and Eliot, he 
concerned himself in his novels of ideas—Antic Hay (1923), Those Barren Leaves (1925), 
and Point Counter Point (1928)—with the fate of the individual in rootless modernity. His 
pessimistic vision found its most complete expression in the 1930s, however, in his most 
famous and inventive novel, the anti-utopian fantasy Brave New World (1932), and his 
account of the anxieties of middle-class intellectuals of the period, Eveless in Gaza (1936). 


Huxley’s frank and disillusioned manner was echoed by the dramatist Noël 
Coward in The Vortex (1924), which established his reputation; by the poet Robert 
Graves in his autobiography, Good-Bye to All That (1929); and by the poet Richard 
Aldington in his Death of a Hero (1929), a semiautobiographical novel of prewar 
bohemian London and the trenches. Exceptions to this dominant mood were found 
among writers too old to consider themselves, as did Graves and Aldington, members of 
a betrayed generation. In A Passage to India (1924), E.M. Forster examined the quest for 
and failure of human understanding among various ethnic and social groups in India 
under British rule. In Parade's End (1950; comprising Some Do Not, 1924; No More 
Parades, 1925; A Man Could Stand Up, 1926; and Last Post, 1928) Ford Madox Ford, with 
an obvious debt to James and Conrad, examined the demise of aristocratic England in the 
course of the war, exploring on a larger scale the themes he had treated with brilliant 
economy in his short novel The Good Soldier (1915). And in Wolf Solent (1929) and A 
Glastonbury Romance (1932), john Cowper Powys developed an eccentric and highly 
erotic mysticism. 


These were, however, writers of an earlier, more confident era. A younger and more 
contemporary voice belonged to members of the Bloomsbury group. Setting themselves 
against the humbug and hypocrisy that, they believed, had marked their parents’ 
generation in upper-class England, they aimed to be uncompromisingly honest in 
personal and artistic life. In Lytton Strachey’s iconoclastic biographical study Eminent 
Victorians (1918), this amounted to little more than amusing irreverence, even though 
Strachey had a profound effect upon the writing of biography; but in the fiction of Virginia 
Woolf the rewards of this outlook were both profound and moving. In short stories and 
novels of great delicacy and lyrical power, she set out to portray the limitations of the self, 
caught as it is in time, and suggested that these could be transcended, if only momentarily, 
by engagement with another self, a place, or a work of art. This preoccupation not only 
charged the act of reading and writing with unusual significance but also produced, in To 
the Lighthouse (1927), The Waves (1931)—perhaps her most inventive and complex 
novel—and Between the Acts (1941), her most sombre and moving work, some of the 
most daring fiction produced in the 20th century. 


Woolf believed that her viewpoint offered an alternative to the destructive egotism of the 
masculine mind, an egotism that had found its outlet in World War I, but, as she made 
clear in her long essay A Room of One’s Own (1929), she did not consider this viewpoint 
to be the unique possession of women. In her fiction she presented men who possessed 
what she held to be feminine characteristics, a regard for others and an awareness of the 
multiplicity of experience; but she remained pessimistic about women gaining positions 
of influence, even though she set out the desirability of this in her feminist study Three 
Guineas (1938). Together with Joyce, who greatly influenced her Mrs. Dalloway (1925), 
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Woolf transformed the treatment of subjectivity, time, and history in fiction and helped 
create a feeling among her contemporaries that traditional forms of fiction—with their 
frequent indifference to the mysterious and inchoate inner life of characters—were no 
longer adequate. Her eminence as a literary critic and essayist did much to foster an 
interest in the work of other female Modernist writers of the period, such as Katherine 
Mansfield (born in New Zealand) and Dorothy Richardson. 


Indeed, as a result of late 20th-century rereadings of Modernism, scholars now recognize 
the central importance of women writers to British Modernism, particularly 
as manifested in the works of Mansfield, Richardson, May Sinclair, Mary Butts, Rebecca 
West (pseudonym of Cicily Isabel Andrews), Jean Rhys (born in the West Indies), and the 
American poet Hilda Doolittle (who spent her adult life mainly in England and 
Switzerland). Sinclair, who produced 24 novels in the course of a prolific literary career, 
was an active feminist and an advocate of psychical research, including psychoanalysis. 
These concerns were evident in her most accomplished novels, Mary Olivier: A 
Life (1919) and Life and Death of Harriett Frean (1922), which explored the ways in 
which her female characters contributed to their own social and psychological 
repression. West, whose pen name was based on one of Norwegian playwright Henrik 
lbsen’s female characters, was similarly interested in female self-negation. From her first 
and greatly underrated novel, The Return of the Soldier (1918), to later novels such 
as Harriet Hume (1929), she explored how and why middle-class women so tenaciously 
upheld the division between private and public spheres and helped to sustain the 
traditional values of the masculine world. West became a highly successful writer on 
social and political issues—she wrote memorably on the Balkans and on the Nürnberg 
trials at the end of World War I]—but her public acclaim as a journalist obscured during 
her lifetime her greater achievements as a novelist. 


Katherine Mansfield 
Katherine Mansfield, 1914. 
PHOTOS.com/Getty Images Plus 


In her 13-volume Pilgrimage (the first volume, Pointed Roofs, appeared in 1915; the 
last, March Moonlight, in 1967), Richardson was far more positive about the capacity of 
women to realize themselves. She presented events through the mind of her 
autobiographical persona, Miriam Henderson, describing both the social and economic 
limitations and the psychological and intellectual possibilities of a young woman without 
means coming of age with the new century. Other women writers of the period also made 
major contributions to new kinds of psychological realism. In Bliss and Other 
Stories (1920) and The Garden Party and Other Stories (1922), Mansfield (who went to 
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England at age 19) revolutionized the short story by rejecting the mechanisms of plot in 
favour of an impressionistic sense of the flow of experience, punctuated by an arresting 
moment of insight. In Postures (1928, reprinted as Quartet in 1969), Voyage in the 
Dark (1934),  andGood Morning, Midnight (1939), Rhys depicted the lives 
of vulnerable women adrift in London and Paris, vulnerable because they were poor and 
because the words in which they innocently  believed—honesty in 
relationships, fidelity in marriage—proved in practice to be empty. 


Creating heavily symbolic novels based on the quest-romance, such as Ashe of 
Rings (1925) and Armed with Madness (1928), Butts explored a more general loss of 
value in the contemporary wasteland (T.S. Eliot was an obvious influence on her work), 
while Doolittle (whose reputation rested upon her contribution to the Imagist movement 
in poetry) used the quest-romance in a series of autobiographical novels— 
including Paint It Today (written in 1921 but first published in 1992) and Bid Me to 
Live (1960)—to chart a way through the contemporary world for female characters in 
search of sustaining, often same-sex relationships. Following the posthumous publication 
of her strikingly original prose, Doolittle’s reputation was revised and enhanced, 


The 1930s 


World War I created a profound sense of crisis in English culture, and this became even 
more intense with the worldwide economic collapse of the late 1920s and early '30s, the 
rise of fascism, the Spanish Civil War (1936-39), and the approach of another full-scale 
conflict in Europe. It is not surprising, therefore, that much of the writing of the 1930s 
was bleak and pessimistic: even Evelyn Waugh’s sharp and amusing satire on 
contemporary England, Vile Bodies (1930), ended with another, more disastrous war. 


Divisions of class and the burden of sexual repression became common and interrelated 
themes in the fiction of the 1930s. In his trilogy A Scots Quair (Sunset Song [1932], Cloud 
Howe [1933], and Grey Granite [1934]), the novelist Lewis Grassic Gibbon (pseudonym of 
James Leslie Mitchell) gives a panoramic account of Scottish rural and working-class life. 
The work resembles Lawrence's novel The Rainbow in its historical sweep and intensity 
of vision. Walter Greenwood’s Love on the Dole (1933) is a bleak record, in the manner of 
Bennett, of the economic depression in a northern working-class community; 
and Graham Greene's It’s a Battlefield (1934) and Brighton Rock (1938) are desolate 
studies, in the manner of Conrad, of the loneliness and guilt of men and women trapped 
in a contemporary England of conflict and decay. le k r (1935) 
and Keep the Aspidistra Flying (1936), by George Orwell, are evocations—in the manner 
of Wells and, in the latter case unsuccessfully, of Joyce—of contemporary lower-middle- 
class existence, and The igan Pier (1937) is a report of northern working-class 
mores. Elizabeth Bowen's Death of the Heart (1938) is a sardonic analysis, in the manner 


of James, of contemporary upper-class values. 


Yet the most characteristic writing of the decade grew out of the determination to 
supplement the diagnosis of class division and sexual repression with their cure. It was 
no accident that the poetry of W.H. Auden and his Oxford contemporaries C. Day- 
Lewis, Louis MacNeice, and Stephen Spender became quickly identified as the authentic 


voice of the new generation, for it matched despair with defiance. These self-styled 
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prophets of a new world envisaged freedom from the bourgeois order being achieved in 
various ways. For Day-Lewis and Spender, technology held out particular promise. This, 
allied to Marxist precepts, would in their view bring an end to poverty and the suffering 
it caused. For Auden especially, sexual repression was the enemy, and here the writings 
of Sigmund Freudand D.H. Lawrence were valuable. Whatever their individual 
preoccupations, these poets produced in the very play of their poetry, with its mastery of 
different genres, its rapid shifts of tone and mood, and its strange juxtapositions of 
the colloquial and esoteric, a blend of seriousness and high spirits irresistible to their 
peers. 


The adventurousness of the new generation was shown in part by its love of travel (as 
in Christopher Isherwood’s novels Mr. Norris Changes Trains [1935] and Goodbye to 
Berlin [1939], which reflect his experiences of postwar Germany), in part by its readiness 
for political involvement, and in part by its openness to the writing of the avant-garde of 
the Continent. The verse dramas coauthored by Auden and Isherwood, of which The 
Ascent of F6 (1936) is the most notable, owed much to Bertolt Brecht; the political 
parables of Rex Warner, of which The Aerodrome (1941) is the most accomplished, owed 
much to Franz Kafka; and the complex and often obscure poetry of David 
Gascoyne and Dylan Thomas owed much to the Surrealists. Even so, Yeats’s mature 
poetry and Eliot’s Waste Land, with its parodies, its satirical edge, its multiplicity of styles, 
and its quest for spiritual renewal, provided the most significant models and inspiration 
for the young writers of the period. 


The writing of the interwar period had great breadth and diversity, from Modernist 
experimentation to new documentary modes of realism and from art 
as propaganda (particularly in the theatre) to conventional fiction, drama, and poetry 
produced for the popular market. Two trends stand out: first, the impact of film on the 
writing of the decade, not least on styles of visual realization and dialogue, and, second, 
the ubiquitous preoccupation with questions of time, on the psychological, historical, and 
even cosmological levels. As the world became less stable, writers sought both to reflect 
this and to seek some more-fundamental grounding than that provided by contemporary 
circumstances. 


The literature of World War II (1939-45) 


The outbreak of war in 1939, as in 1914, brought to an end an era of great intellectual and 
creative exuberance. Individuals were dispersed; the rationing of paper affected the 
production of magazines and books; and the poem and the short story, convenient forms 
for men under arms, became the favoured means of literary expression. It was hardly a 
time for new beginnings, although the poets of the New Apocalypse movement produced 
three anthologies (1940-45) inspired by Neoromantic anarchism. No important new 
novelists or playwrights appeared. In fact, the best fiction about wartime—Evelyn 
Waugh’'s Put Out More Flags (1942), Henry Green's Caught (1943), James Hanley’s No 
Directions (1943), Patrick Hamilton’s The Slaves of Solitude (1947), and Elizabeth 
Bowen's The Heat of the Day (1949)—was produced by established writers. Only three 
new poets (all of whom died on active service) showed promise: Alun Lewis, Sidney 
Keyes, and Keith Douglas, the latter the most gifted and distinctive, whose eerily detached 
accounts of the battlefield revealed a poet of potential greatness. Lewis’s haunting short 
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stories about the lives of officers and enlisted men are also works of very great 
accomplishment. 


It was a poet of an earlier generation, T.S. Eliot, who produced in his Four Quartets (1935- 
42; published as a whole, 1943) the masterpiece of the war. Reflecting upon language, 
time, and history, he searched, in the three quartets written during the war, for moral and 
religious significance in the midst of destruction and strove to counter the spirit 
of nationalism inevitably present in a nation at war. The creativity that had seemed to 
end with the tortured religious poetry and verse drama of the 1920s and '30s had a rich 
and extraordinary late flowering as Eliot concerned himself, on the scale of The Waste 
Land butin a very different manner and mood, with the well-being of the society in which 
he lived. 


Hugh Alita Davies 
Literature after 1945 


Increased attachment to religion most immediately characterized literature after World 
War II. This was particularly perceptible in authors who had already established 
themselves before the war. W.H. Auden turned from Marxist politics to Christian 
commitment, expressed in poems that attractively combine classical form 
with vernacular relaxedness. Christian belief suffused the verse plays of T.S. Eliot 
and Christopher Fry. While Graham Greene continued the powerful merging of thriller 
plots with studies of moral and psychological ambiguity that he had developed through 
the 1930s, his Roman Catholicism loomed especially large in novels such as The Heart of 
the Matter (1948) and The End of the Affair (1951). Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited (1945) and his Sword of Honour trilogy (1965; published separately as Men at 
Arms [1952], Officers and Gentlemen [1955], and Unconditional Surrender [1961]) 
venerate Roman Catholicism as the repository of values seen as under threat from the 
advance of democracy. Less-traditional spiritual solace was found in Eastern mysticism 
by Aldous Huxley and Christopher Isherwood and by Robert Graves, who maintained an 
impressive output of taut, graceful lyric poetry behind which lay the creed he expressed 
in The White Goddess (1948), a matriarchal mythology revering the female principle. 


Fiction 


The two most innovatory novelists to begin their careers soon after World War I] were 
also religious believers—William Golding and Muriel Spark. In novels of poetic 
compactness, they frequently return to the notion of original sin—the idea that, in 
Golding’s words, “man produces evil as a bee produces honey.” Concentrating on 
small communities, Spark and Golding transfigure them into microcosms. Allegory and 
symbol set wide resonances quivering, so that short books make large statements. In 
Golding’s first novel, Lord of the Flies (1954), schoolboys cast away on a Pacific island 
during a nuclear war reenact humanity’s fall from grace as their relationships degenerate 
from innocent camaraderie to totalitarian butchery. In Spark's satiric comedy, similar 
assumptions and techniques are discernible. Her best-known novel, The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie (1961), for example, makes events in a 1930s Edinburgh classroom replicate 
in miniature the rise of fascism in Europe, In form and atmosphere, Lord of the 
Flies has affinities with George Orwell’s examinations of totalitarian nightmare, 
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the fable Animal Farm (1945) and the novel Nineteen Eighty-four (1949). Spark's 
astringent portrayal of behaviour in confined little worlds is partly indebted to Dame Ivy 
Compton-Burnett, who, from the 1920s to the 1970s, produced a remarkable series of 
fierce but decorous novels, written almost entirely in mordantly witty dialogue, that 
dramatize tyranny and power struggles in secluded late-Victorian households, 


The stylized novels of Henry Green, such as Concluding (1948) and Nothing (1950), also 
seem to be precursors of the terse, compressed fiction that Spark and Golding brought to 
such distinction. This kind of fiction, it was argued by Iris Murdoch, a philosopher as well 
as a novelist, ran antiliberal risks in its preference for allegory, pattern, and symbol over 
the social capaciousness and realistic rendition of character at which the great 19th- 
century novels excelled. Murdoch’s own fiction, typically engaged with themes of 
goodness, authenticity, selfishness, and altruism, oscillates between these two modes of 
writing. A Severed Head (1961) is the most incisive and entertaining of her elaborately 
artificial works; The Bell (1958) best achieves the psychological and emotional 
complexity she found so valuable in classic 19th-century fiction. 


While restricting themselves to socially limited canvases, novelists such as Elizabeth 
Bowen, Elizabeth Taylor, and Barbara Pym continued the tradition of depicting 
emotional and psychological nuance that Murdoch felt was dangerously neglected in 
mid-20th-century novels, In contrast to their wry comedies of sense and sensibility and 
to the packed parables of Golding and Spark was yet another type of fiction, produced by 
a group of writers who became known as the Angry Young Men. From authors such 
as John Braine, John Wain (also a notable poet), Alan Sillitoe, Stan Barstow, and David 
Storey (also a significant dramatist) came a spate of novels often ruggedly 
autobiographical in origin and near documentary in approach. The predominant subject 
of these books was social mobility, usually from the northern working class to the 
southern middle class. Social mobility was also inspected, from an upper-class vantage 
point, in Anthony Powell's 12-novel sequence A Dance to the Music of Time (1951-75), an 
attempt to apply the French novelist Marcel Proust’s mix of irony, melancholy, 
meditativeness, and social detail to achronicleof class and cultural shifts 
in England from World War | to the 1960s. Satiric watchfulness of social change was also 
the specialty of Kingsley Amis, whose deriding of the reactionary and pompous in his first 
novel, Lucky Jim (1954), led to his being labeled an Angry Young Man. As Amis grew older, 
though, his irascibility vehemently swiveled toward left-wing and progressive targets, 
and he established himself as a Tory satirist in the vein of Waugh or Powell. C.P. Snow’s 
earnest 11-novel sequence, Strangers and Brothers (1940-70), about a man’s journey 
from the provincial lower classes to London's “corridors of power,” had its admirers. But 
the most inspired fictional cavalcade of social and cultural life in 20th- 
century Britain was Angus Wilson’s No Laughing Matter (1967), a book that set a 
triumphant seal on his progress from a writer of acidic short stories to a major novelist 
whose work unites 19th-century breadth and gusto with 20th-century formal versatility 
and experiment. 


The parody and pastiche that Wilson brilliantly deploys in No Laughing Matter and the 
book’s fascination with the sources and resources of creativity constitute a rich, 
imaginative response to what had become a mood of growing self-consciousness in 
fiction. Thoughtfulness about the form of the novel and relationships between past and 
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present fiction showed itself most stimulatingly in the works—generally campus 


novels—of the academically based novelists Malcolm Bradbury and David Lodge. 


From the late 1960s onward, the outstanding trend in fiction was enthrallment with 
empire. The first phase of this focused on imperial disillusion and dissolution. In his vast, 
detailed Raj Quartet (The Jewel in the Crown [1966], The Day of the Scorpion [1968], The 
Towers of Silence [1971], and A Division of the Spoils [1975]), Paul Scott charted the last 
years of the British in India; he followed it with Staying On (1977), a poignant comedy 
about those who remained after independence. Three half-satiric, half-elegiac novels 
by LG. Farrell (Troubles [1970], The Siege of Krishnapur [1973], and The Singapore 
Grip [1978]) likewise spotlighted imperial discomfiture. Then, in the 1980s, postcolonial 
voices made themselves audible. Salman Rushdie’s crowded comic saga about the 
generation born as Indian independence dawned, Midnight's Children (1981), 
boisterously mingles material from Eastern fable, Hindu myth, Islamic lore, Bombay 
cinema, cartoon strips, advertising billboards, and Latin American magic realism. (Such 
eclecticism, sometimes called “postmodern,” also showed itself in other kinds of fiction in 
the 1980s. Julian Barnes’s A History of the World in 101/2 Chapters [1989], for example, 
inventively mixes fact and fantasy, reportage, art criticism, autobiography, parable, and 
pastiche in its working of fictional variations on the Noah’s Ark myth.) For Rushdie, 
as Shame (1983), The Satanic Verses (1988), The Moor’s Last Sigh (1995), and The Ground 
Beneath Her Feet (1999) further demonstrate, stylistic miscellaneousness—a way of 
writing that exhibits the vitalizing effects of cultural cross-fertilization—is especially 
suited to conveying postcolonial experience. (The Satanic Verses was understood 
differently in the Islamic world, to the extent that the Iranian leader Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini pronounced a fatwa, in effect a death sentence [later suspended], on Rushdie.) 
However, not all postcolonial authors followed Rushdie's example. Vikram Seth’s massive 
novel about India after independence, A Suitable Boy (1993), is a prodigious feat of 
realism, resembling 19th-century masterpieces in its combination of social breadth and 
emotional and psychological depth. Nor was India alone in inspiring vigorous 
postcolonial writing. Timothy Mo’s novels report on colonial predicaments in East Asia 
with a political acumen reminiscent of Joseph Conrad. Particularly notable is An Insular 
Possession (1986), which vividly harks back to the founding of Hong Kong, Kazuo 
Ishiguro’s spare, refined novel An Artist of the Floating World (1986) records how a 
painter’s life and work became insidiously coarsened by the imperialistic ethos of 1930s 
Japan. Novelists such as Buchi Emecheta and Ben Okri wrote of postcolonial Africa, as 
did V.S. Naipaul in his most ambitious novel, A Bend in the River (1979). Naipaul also 
chronicled aftermaths of empire around the globe and particularly in his native 
Caribbean. Nearer England, the strife in Northern Ireland provoked fictional response, 
among which the bleak, graceful novels and short stories of William Trevor and Bernard 
MacLaverty stand out. 


Widening social divides in 1980s Britain were also registered in fiction, sometimes in 
works that purposefully imitate the Victorian “Condition of England” novel (the best 
is David Lodge’s elegant, ironic Nice Work [1988]). The most thoroughgoing of such “Two 
Nations” panoramas of an England cleft by regional gulfs and gross inequities between 
rich and poor is Margaret Drabble’s The Radiant Way (1987). With less documentary 
substantiality, Martin Amis’s novels, angled somewhere between scabrous relish and 
satiric disgust, offer prose that has the lurid energy of a strobe light playing over vistas of 
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urban sleaze, greed, and debasement. Money (1984) is the most effectively focused of his 
books. 


Just as some postcolonial novelists used myth, magic, and fable as a stylistic throwing-off 
of what they considered the alien supremacy of Anglo-Saxon realistic fiction, so 
numerous feminist novelists took to Gothic, fairy tale, and fantasy as countereffects to the 
“patriarchal discourse” of rationality, logic, and linear narrative. The most gifted 
exponent of this kind of writing, which sought immediate access to the realm of the 
subconscious, was Angela Carter, whose exotic and erotic imagination unrolled most 
eerily and resplendently in her short-story collection The Bloody Chamber and Other 
Stories (1979). Jeanette Winterson also wrote in this vein. Having distinguished herself 
earlier in a realistic mode, as did authors such as Drabble and Pat Barker, Doris 
Lessing published a sequence of science fiction novels about issues of gender and 
colonialism, Canopus in Argos—Archives (1979-83). 


Typically, though, fiction in the 1980s and '90s was not futuristic but retrospective. As 
the end of the century approached, an urge to look back—at starting points, previous 
eras, fictional prototypes—was widely evident. The historical novel enjoyed an 
exceptional heyday. One of its outstanding practitioners was Barry Unsworth, the 
settings of whose works range from the Ottoman Empire (Pascali’s Island [1980], The 
Rage of the Vulture [1982]) to Venice in its imperial prime and its decadence (Stone 
Virgin [1985]) and northern England in the 14th century (Morality Play [1995]). Patrick 
O'Brian attracted an ardent following with his series of meticulously researched novels 
about naval life during the Napoleonic era, a 20-book sequence starting with Master and 
Commander (1969) and ending with Blue at the Mizzen (1999). Beryl Bainbridge, who 
began her fiction career as a writer of quirky black comedies about northern provincial 
life, turned her attention to Victorian and Edwardian misadventures: The Birthday 
Boys (1991) retraces Captain Robert Falcon Scott’s doomed expedition to the South 
Pole; Every Man for Himself(1996) accompanies the Titanicas it steamed toward 
disaster; and Master Georgie (1998) revisits the Crimean War. 


Many novels juxtaposeda present-day narrative with one set in the past. A.S. 
Byatt’s Possession (1990) did so with particular intelligence. It also made extensive use of 
period pastiche, another enthusiasm of novelists toward the end of the 20th 
century. Adam Thorpe’s striking first novel, Ulverton (1992), records the 300-year 
history of a fictional village in the styles of different epochs. Golding’s veteran fiction 
career came to a bravura conclusion with a trilogy whose story is told by an early 19th- 
century narrator (To the Ends of the Earth [1991]; published separately as Rites of 
Passage [1980], Close Quarters [1987], and Fire Down Below [1989]). In addition to the 
interest in remote and recent history, a concern with tracing aftereffects became 
dominatingly present in fiction. Most subtly and powerfully exhibiting this, lan 
McEwan—who came to notice in the 1970s as an unnervingly emotionless observer of 
contemporary decadence—grew into imaginative maturity with novels set largely in 
Berlin in the 1950s (The Innocent [1990]) and in Europe in 1946 (Black Dogs [1992]). 
These novels’ scenes set in the 1990s are haunted by what McEwan perceives as the 
continuing repercussions of World War II. These repercussions are also felt in Last 
Orders (1996), a masterpiece of quiet authenticity by Graham Swift, a novelist who, since 
his acclaimed Waterland (1983), showed himself to be acutely responsive to the 
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atmosphere of retrospect and of concern with the consequences of the past that suffused 
English fiction as the second millennium neared. 


Poetry 


The last flickerings of New Apocalypse poetry—the flamboyant, surreal, 
and rhetorical style favoured by Dylan Thomas, George Barker, David Gascoyne, 
and Vernon Watkins—died away soon after World War Il. In its place emerged what 
came to be known with characteristic understatement as The Movement. Poets such 
as DJ. Enright, Donald Davie, John Wain, Roy Fuller, Robert Conquest, and Elizabeth 
Jennings produced urbane, formally disciplined verse in an antiromantic vein 
characterized by irony, understatement, and a sardonic refusal to strike attitudes or 
make grand claims for the poet’s role. The preeminent practitioner of this style was Philip 
Larkin, who had earlier displayed some of its qualities in two novels: Jill (1946) and A Girl 
in Winter (1947). In Larkin’s poetry (The Less Deceived [1955], The Whitsun 
Weddings [1964], High Windows [1974]), a melancholy sense of life’s limitations throbs 
through lines of elegiac elegance. Suffused with acute awareness of mortality and 
transience, Larkin’s poetry is also finely responsive to natural beauty, vistas of which 
open up even in poems darkened by fear of death or sombre preoccupation with human 
solitude. John Betjeman, poet laureate from 1972 to 1984, shared both Larkin’s 
intense consciousness of mortality and his gracefully versified nostalgia for 19th- and 
early 20th-century life. 


In contrast to the rueful traditionalism of their work is the poetry of Ted Hughes, who 
succeeded Betjeman as poet laureate (1984-98). In extraordinarily vigorous verse, 
beginning with his first collection, The Hawk in the Rain (1957), Hughes captured the 
ferocity, vitality, and splendour of the natural world. In works such as Crow (1970), he 
added a mythic dimension to his fascination with savagery (a fascination also apparent 
in the poetry Thom Gunn produced through the late 1950s and ’60s). Much of Hughes’s 
poetry is rooted in his experiences as a farmer in Yorkshire and Devon (as in his 
collection Moortown [1979]). It also shows a deep receptivity to the way the 
contemporary world is underlain by strata of history. This realization, along with strong 
regional roots, is something Hughes had in common with a number of poets writing in 
the second half of the 20th century. The work of Geoffrey Hill (especially King 
Log [1968], Mercian Hymns [1971], Tenebrae [1978], and The Triumph of Love [1998]) 
treats Britain as a palimpsest whose superimposed layers of history are uncovered in 
poems, which are sometimes written in prose. Basil Bunting’s Briggflatts (1966) 
celebrates his native Northumbria. The dour poems of R.S. Thomas commemorate a 
harsh rural Wales of remote hill farms where gnarled, inbred celibates scratch a 
subsistence from the thin soil. 


Britain's industrial regions received attention in poetry too. In collections such as Terry 
Street (1969), Douglas Dunn wrote of working-class life in northeastern England. Tony 
Harrison, the most arresting English poet to find his voice in the later decades of the 20th 
century (The Loiners [1970], From the School of Eloquence and Other 
Poems [1978], Continuous [1981]), came, as he stresses, from a working- 
class community in industrial Yorkshire. Harrison's social and cultural journey away 
from that world by means of a grammar schoo] education and a degree in classics 
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provoked responses in him that his poetry conveys with imaginative vehemence and 
caustic wit: anger at the deprivations and humiliations endured by the working class; 
guilt over the way his talent had lifted him away from these. Trenchantly 
combining colloquial ruggedness with classic form, Harrison’s poetry—sometimes 
innovatively written to accompany television films—kept up a fiercely original and 
socially concerned commentary on such themes as inner-city dereliction (V [1985]), the 
horrors of warfare (The Gaze of the Gorgon [1992] and The Shadow of Hiroshima [1995]), 
and the evils of censorship (The Blasphemers’ Banquet [1989], a verse film partly written 


in reaction to the fatwa on Salman Rushdie for The Satanic Verses). 


Also from Yorkshire was Blake Morrison, whose finest work, “The Ballad of the Yorkshire 
Ripper” (1987), was composed in taut, macabre stanzas thickened with dialect. 
Morrison’s work also displayed a growing development in late 20th-century British 
poetry: the writing of narrative verse. Although there had been earlier instances of this 
verse after 1945 (Betjeman’s blank-verse autobiography Summoned by Bells [1960] 
proved the most popular), it was in the 1980s and ’90s that the form was given renewed 
prominence by poets such as the Kipling-influenced James Fenton. An especially 
ambitious exercise in the narrative genre was Craig Raine’s History: The Home 
Movie (1994), a huge semifictionalized saga, written in three-line stanzas, chronicling 
several generations of his and his wife’s families. Before this, three books of dazzling 
virtuosity (The Onion, Memory [1978],A Martian Sends a Postcard Home [1979], 
and Rich [1984]) established Raine as the founder and most inventive exemplar of what 
came to be called the Martian school of poetry. The defining characteristic of this school 
was a poetry rife with startling images, unexpected but audaciously apt similes, and 
rapid, imaginative tricks of transformation that set the reader looking at the world afresh. 


From the late 1960s onward Northern Ireland, convulsed by sectarian violence, was 
particularly prolificin poetry. From a cluster of significant talents—Michael 
Longley, Derek Mahon, Medbh McGuckian, Paul Muldoon—Seamus Heaney soon stood 
out. Born into a Roman Catholic farming family in County Derry, he began by publishing 
verse—in his collections Death of a Naturalist (1966) and Door into the Dark (1969)— 
that combines atangible, tough, sensuous response to rural and agricultural life, 
reminiscent of that of Ted Hughes, with meditation about the relationship between 
the taciturn world of his parents and his own communicative calling as a poet. Since then, 
in increasingly magisterial books of poetry—Wéintering Out (1972), North (1975), Field 
Work (1979), Station Island (1984), The Haw Lantern (1987), Seeing Things (1991), The 
Spirit Level (1996)—Heaney has become arguably the greatest poet Ireland has 
produced, eventually winning the Nobel Prize for Literature (1995). Having spent his 
formative years amid the murderous divisiveness of Ulster, he wrote poetry particularly 
distinguished by its fruitful bringing together of opposites. Sturdy familiarity with 
country life goes along with delicate stylistic accomplishment and sophisticated literary 
allusiveness. Present and past coalesce in Heaney’s verses: Iron Age sacrificial victims 
exhumed from peat bogs resemble tarred-and-feathered victims of the atrocities in 
contemporary Belfast; elegies for friends and relatives slaughtered during the outrages 
of the 1970s and ’80s are embedded in verses whose imagery and metrical forms derive 
from Dante. Surveying carnage, vengeance, bigotry, and gentler disjunctions such as that 
between the unschooled and the cultivated, Heaney made himself the master of a poetry 
of reconciliations. 
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The closing years of the 20th century witnessed a remarkable last surge of creativity from 
Ted Hughes (after his death in 1998, Andrew Motion, a writer of more subdued and 
subfusc verses, became poet laureate). In Birthday Letters (1998), Hughes published a 
poetic chronicle of his much-speculated-upon relationship with Sylvia Plath, the 
American poet to whom he was married from 1956 until her suicide in 1963. With Tales 
from Ovid (1997) and his versions of Aeschylus’s Oresteia (1999) 
and Euripides’ Alcestis (1999), he looked back even further. These works—part 
translation, part transformation—magnificently reenergize classic texts with Hughes's 
own imaginative powers and preoccupations. Heaney impressively effected a similar feat 
in his fine translation of Beowulf (1999). 


Drama 


Apart from the short-lived attempt by T.S. Eliot and Christopher Fry to bring about a 
renaissance of verse drama, theatre in the late 1940s and early 1950s was most notable 
for the continuing supremacy of the well-made play, which focused upon, and mainly 
attracted as its audience, the comfortable middle class. The most accomplished 
playwright working within this mode was Terence Rattigan, whose carefully crafted, 
conventional-looking plays—in particular, The Winslow Boy (1946), The Browning 
Version (1948), The Deep Blue Sea(1952), and Separate Tables (1954)—affectingly 
disclose desperations, terrors, and emotional forlornness concealed behind reticence and 
gentility. In 1956 John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger forcefully signaled the start of a very 
different dramatic tradition. Taking as its hero a furiously voluble working-class man and 
replacing staid mannerliness on stage with emotional rawness, sexual candour, and social 
rancour, Look Back in Anger initiated a move toward what critics called “kitchen-sink” 
drama. Shelagh Delaney (with her one influential play,A Taste of Honey [1958]) 
and Arnold Wesker (especially in his politically and socially engaged trilogy, Chicken 
Soup with Barley [1958], Roots [1959], and I'm Talking About Jerusalem [1960]) gave 
further impetus to this movement, as did Osborne in subsequent plays such as The 
Entertainer (1957), his attack on what he saw as the tawdriness of postwar Britain. Also 
working within this tradition was John Arden, whose dramas employ some of Bertold 
Brecht’s theatrical devices. Arden wrote historical plays (Serjeant Musgrave's 

Dance [1959], Armstrong's Last Goodnight [1964]) to advance radical social and political 


views and in doing so provided a model that several later left-wing dramatists followed. 


[...] from a production of Waiting for Godot 
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The characters Vladimir and Estragon waiting for Godot; from Samuel Beckett's 
play Waiting for Godot, featuring members of the San Quentin Drama Workshop. 


A Co-Production of the University of Maryland at College Park Visual Press, Caméras 
Continentales, Société Francaise de Production, La SEPT-Drama Division Guillaume Gronier, 
FR3 Music & Drama Division Dominique Fournier,WGBH Boston, PBS, Radioteleviseo 
Portuguesa-EP; courtesy Smithsonian Institution Press VideoSee ideos for 


An alternative reaction against drawing-room naturalism came from the Theatre of the 
Absurd. Through increasingly minimalist plays—from Waiting for Godot (1953) to such 
stark brevities as his 30-second-long drama, Breath (1969)—Samuel Beckett used 
character pared down to basic existential elements and symbol to reiterate his Stygian 
view of the human condition (something he also conveyed in similarly gaunt and 
allegorical novels such as Molloy [1951], Malone Dies [1958], and The 

Unnamable [1960], all originally written in French). Some of Beckett’s themes and 
techniques are discernible in the drama of Harold Pinter. Characteristically 
concentrating on two or three people maneuvering for sexual or social superiority in a 
claustrophobic room, works such as The Birthday Party (1958), The 

Caretaker (1960), The Homecoming (1965), No Man’s Land (1975), 

and Moonlight (1993) are potent dramas of menace in which a slightly surreal 
atmosphere contrasts with and undermines dialogue of tape-recorder authenticity, Joe 
Orton’s anarchic black comedies—Entertaining Mr. Sloane (1964), Loot (1967), 

and What the Butler Saw (1969)—put theatrical procedures pioneered by Pinter at the 
service of outrageous sexual farce (something for which Pinter himself also showed a 
flair in television plays such as The Lover [1963] and later stage works such 

as Celebration [2000]). Orton’s taste for dialogue in the epigrammatic style of Oscar 
Wilde was shared by one of the wittiest dramatists to emerge in the 1960s, Tom 
Stoppard. In plays from Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead (1966) to later triumphs 
such as Arcadia (1993) and The Invention of Love (1997), Stoppard set intellectually 
challenging concepts ricocheting in scenes glinting with the to-and-fro of 

polished repartee, The most prolific comic playwright from the 1960s onward was Alan 
Ayckbourn, whose often virtuoso feats of stagecraft and theatrical ingenuity made him 
one of Britain's most popular dramatists. Ayckbourn’s plays showed an increasing 
tendency to broach darker themes and were especially scathing (for instance, in A Small 
Family Business |1987]) on the topics of the greed and selfishness that he considered to 
have been promoted by Thatcherism, the prevailing political philosophy in 1980s 
Britain. 


Irish dramatists other than Beckett also exhibited a propensity for combining comedy 
with something more sombre. Their most recurrent subject matter during the last 
decades of the 20th century was small-town provincial life. Brian Friel (Dancing at 
Lughnasa [1990]), Tom Murphy (Conversations on a Homecoming [1985]), Billy Roche 
(Poor Beast in the Rain [1990]), Martin McDonagh (The Beauty Queen of Leenane [1996]), 
and Conor McPherson (The Weir [1997]) all wrote effectively on this theme. 


Playwrights who had much in common with Arden's ideological beliefs and his 
admiration for Brechtian theatre—Edward Bond, Howard Barker, Howard Brenton— 
maintained a steady output of parable-like plays dramatizing radical left-wing doctrine. 
Their scenarios were remarkable for an uncompromising insistence on human cruelty 
and the oppressiveness and exploitativeness of capitalist class and social structures. In 
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the 1980s agitprop theatre—antiestablishment, feminist, black, and gay—thrived. One of 
the more-durable talents to emerge from it was Caryl Churchill, whose Serious 
Money (1987) savagely encapsulated the finance frenzy of the 1980s. David Edgar 
developed into a dramatist of impressive span and depth with plays such 
as Destiny (1976) and Pentecost (1994), his masterly response to the collapse of 
communism and rise of nationalism in eastern Europe. David Hare similarly widened his 
range with confident accomplishment; in the 1990s he completed a panoramic trilogy 
surveying the contemporary state of British institutions—the Anglican church (Racing 
Demon [1990]), the police and the judiciary (Murmuring Judges [1991]), and the Labour 
Party (The Absence of War [1993]). 


Hare also wrote political plays for television, such as Licking Hitler (1978) and Saigon: 
Year of the Cat (1983). Trevor Griffiths, author of dialectical stage plays clamorous with 
debate, put television drama to the same use (Comedians [1975] had particular 
impact). Dennis Potter, best known for his teleplay The Singing 
Detective (1986), deployeda wide battery of the medium’s resources, including 
extravagant fantasy and sequences that sarcastically counterpoint popular music with 
scenes of brutality, class-based callousness, and sexual rapacity. Potter’s works transmit 
his revulsion, semireligious in nature, at what he saw as widespread hypocrisy, sadism, 
and injustice in British society. Alan Bennett excelled in both stage and television drama. 
Bennett’s first work for the theatre, Forty Years On (1968), was an expansive, mocking, 
and nostalgic cabaret of cultural and social change in England between and during the 
two World Wars. His masterpieces, though, are dramatic monologues written for 
television—A Woman of No Importance (1982) and 12 works he called Talking 
Heads (1987) and Talking Heads 2 (1998). In these television plays, Bennett's comic 
genius for capturing the rich waywardness of everyday speech combines with 
psychological acuteness, emotional delicacy, and a melancholy consciousness of life’s 
transience. The result is a drama, simultaneously hilarious and sad, of exceptional 
distinction. Bennett’s 1991 play, The Madness of George IIL took his fascination with 
England's past back to the 1780s and in doing so matched the widespread mood of 
retrospection with which British literature approached the end of the 20th century. 


Sources 
Adapted mainly from: https://www.britannica.com/art/English-literature/The-20th- 
century 
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Part Ill 
Questions 

How did Victorian era influence English literature? 
Why is the Victorian period considered the most influential in English literature? 
What are the main characteristics of Victorian literature? 
What are major literary trends of Victorian age? 
What are the characteristics of Victorian era? 
What are the main features of Victorian novel? 
What is the difference between romantic and Victorian literature? 
Who is the most famous Victorian novelist? 
What is the period of Victorian age? 
What type of literature was popular in the Victorian era? 
What are the characteristics of Victorian hero? 
What are the features of Victorian poetry? 
Who are the major Victorian novelists? 
Who are the famous Victorian novelists? 
Who is the leading novelist of the late Victorian age? 
What are five characteristics of the Victorian era? 
What is the difference between the Victorian and Modern Age literature? 
What are the characteristics of romanticism in the Victorian era? 
What are the similarities between romantic literature and early Victorian 
literature? 
What is Victorian style writing? 
What was the relationship between Victorian poets and the Romantics quizlet? 
How did the Victorian poets treat nature? 
Why was Gothic literature popular in Victorian times? 
What are the characteristics of 20th century English literature? 
What are the features of 20th century modern literature? 
What were the major literary trends during the 20th century? 
What are the different 20th century literary genres? 
Who is the best writer in 20th century? 
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How many types of English literature are there? 

What type of fiction was popular in the 20th century? 

Which factors affected 20th century novels? 

How did English literature change in the 20th century? 

What is modernism and postmodernism in English literature? 

What is the difference between modernism and postmodernism in literature? 
What is postmodernism English literature? 

What are the similarities between modernism and postmodernism? 

What are the themes of postmodernism? 

What are the three key principles of postmodernism? 

What is an example of postmodernism? 

What is the characteristics of postmodernism? 

Can you identify any continuities between modernism and postmodernism? 
What are some examples of modernism? 


How did modernism in literature start? 
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http://www.bbe.com as an example of British broadcasters 
_http://www.economist.com as an example of British magazines 
http://www.telegraph.co.uk as an example of British newspapers 
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